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Now! Zeno: AUTOMATION 


Gives You BUILT-IN “PUSH-BUTTON” CLEAN-UP! 


_JUST TURN A SWITCH 
-..and this New Zew 


Bulk Milk Tank 
Cleans Itself! 


EVERYTHING IS BUILT-IN 


Here’s news you've long awaited . . . the dairyman’s dream come true! 
ZERO ... pioneer of the major developments in farm bulk milk coolers 
++. now ‘presents the first bulk milk tank that’s completely automatic. This 
new, ultra-modern ZERO T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER washes, rinses and sanitizes itself... at the simple 
turn of a switch. And once you turn the switch - +» its entire cleansing 
operation ... from start to finish . . . is as “push-button” automatic as the 
home automatic laundry washer. This new ZERO is the greatest time-saving, 
labor-saving bulk milk tank ever made. It greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs .. . assures higher-quality milk ... and bigger milk profit! 








WE'LL SEE YOU 
AT THE FAIR! 





















YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU 
COMPARE ZERO’S LOW PRICES WITH PRICES 
OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! 
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. 
onty GOL0d ROUND-DESIGN, VACUUM 
AND PATENTED SPATTER-SPRAY WASHER MAKE 
THIS POSSIBLE . . . OPERATION IS SIMPLE! 


The photo above shows how easy it is to 
operate this new ZERO’s completely-auto- 
matic cleansing system. You simply set the 


BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY 



















that bacteria averages are greatly reduced by 
ZERO cleaning. 











New, water-proof URETHANE PLAS- 














built-in, automatic Timer-Clock . .. and PATENTED “SWOOPED-DOWN” OPENINGS TIC FOAM INSULATION increases 
turn a single switch, That's all! make all milk contact surfaces of this ZERO ZERO's cooling efficiency, lengthens its 
paper = - aed life and makes it the strongest farm bulk 
easily visible and accessible. Brushing is kept tank possible to produce. 
The Timer-Clock automatically starts the to a minimum. 


vacuum pump. Vacuum draws the Drain Ball, 






shown in small photo above, tightly against 
the drain opening, sealing it shut . .. and 
also sealing the lids down tight. The deter- 
gent is flushed into the tank as the water 
passes through the built-in Detergent Jar be- 
fore entering the tank. 


THIS 1S A COMPLETE CLEANSING SYSTEM 

. . with everything, including all Controls, 
built-in. This ZERO has no conglomeration 
of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert in 
tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store away 
each clean-up. 


CLEANS BETTER! Photo at upper right shows 
this ZERO’s exclusive, patented, built-in 
Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer in action. 
Twin impellers hurl a double crossfire of 
water with “tornado” force .. . at and below 
the waterline . . . against this ZERO’s round, 
stainless steel sides, ends and vacuum-sealed 
lids. Round-shaped . there are no hard-to- 
clean crevices or corners. Official records show 


Zoro 


T-20 
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iF IT ISN'T A Zero 


ZERO NOW COSTS LESS! This is ZERO’s new, 
compact BIG-SHORTY model . . . the big 
tank that fits into a small milk house. Even 
with this built-in, labor-saving equipment . . . 
savings due to compact design and volume 
production enable us to offer this new ZERO 
at reduced cost. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! Mail Coupon today 
for full information, including specifications 
and sizes .. . location of your nearest ZERO 
installation . . . and name of your nearest 
ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-3 Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 
A BASIC MANUFACTURER 





ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 
. which has been traded in, now avail- 
able at your ZERO Dealer's. Mail Coupon 
for details. No obligation. 











COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


BULK MILK COOLER 


—with BUILT-IN “SPATTERS SPRAY 





IT ISN'T COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 





World’s Largest Agricultural Research Farm 


. « » Owned by RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY... 
Installs Most Modern 
Dairy Equipment! 


If you visit this famous experimental 
farm, near Gray Summit, Missouri 

- you'll see the most up-to-date 
dairy farm equipment; including the 
ultra-modern, completely-automatic, 
1200-gallon ZERO Bulk Milk Tank 
shown at right, 


FREE! 


-~ describes in detail everything you should 
you invest in any milk-handling equipment. 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, 


creases milk profits. Gives full information about the ZERO 


T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
COOLER - 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 


installation 


C] I am interested in good used equipment 





ADDRESS OR RFD 





including dimensions of all different capacity 
ZERO Tanks. Mail Coupon for FREE Book today! 


ZERO CORPORATION 621-J Duncan Ave., Washington, 


Please send me FREE Book described above - 
and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. 


NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED OOK 


know before 
Explains how 
labor and in- 


BULK MILK 


Mo. 
location of nearest ZERO 


VACUUM STI ehssssasninctesstisianceniaiticndiiinsn tubes dstanbalesilaiiletsidapiatiannitiihedsipiecdiiiliudiaiaaetate 
{ No Nature's ZE : 3 
as Ry. Pe Way AUTOMATIC WASHER SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE 
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TO HELP INCREASE YOUR DAIRY PROFITS 


Research projects at the new Center will continue to be on a practical level, so that 
ideas developed may be duplicated on any good farm to bring profitable results. 


Purina opens new Dairy Research Center 





A major advance in Purina’'s 
32 years of Dairy Research 


Early this fall, when Purina’s famous dairy herd strolled one-half 
mile from its old home of more than 32 years to the new Dairy 
Research Center on Purina’s Research Farm near Gray Summit, 
Missouri, a new era in Purina Dairy Research began. 


“Of course, Purina’s dairy research is not new,” explains John 
Thompson, manager of Purina Dairy Research. “It has been con- 
tinuous for over 32 years, but with these new facilities, we can 
intensify our research and continue to produce results of real 
practical value to dairymen. For example, with the expanded facili- 
ties, we can now make over 300 different grain and roughage com- 
parisons at the same time with the Purina herd.” 


The new Center, shown in the aerial photo at right, contains few 
new ideas in equipment and facilities which are not already in use 
on many good dairy farms. Research projects will continue on a 
practical level, so that ideas developed may be duplicated on any 
good farm to bring profitable results. 


Your Purina Dealer is the man to see for quality Purina Dairy 
Chows and Programs .. . products of Purina Research. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





(1) Calf Unit (in top photo) 

(2) Maternity Barn 

(3) Milking Parlor, Milk Room and Feeding Room 
(4) Pen Stables and Hay Storage Barns 
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Makes a Great Milker Better Than Ever 


VISIBLE MILK FILTERING. & 


You SEE It Fil@r GLBANER MILK 

Nobody but Hinman lets you eep an eye on how your 
milk is filtering . . . spot trouble before it starts. New 
PYREX glass releaser equipped with a giant balloon filter 


has full 120 sq. inches working at straining and purifying 





milk. Hinman’s Glass Releaser contributes to constant 
controlled, low vacuum ... processes more milk faster 
with no churning motion . . . Cleans in-place with power- 
flush-rinse. Costs nothing to get the facts —so act! 


HINMAN Controlled Vacu-Massage Action 
DOES THE JOB BEST — NATURALLY ! 


Multi-Pulsators Guarantee Positive, Complete 
Inflation Action for Fast, Gentle Milking. 
Ask any dealer—any county agent—here’s the 
industry's simplest, greatest performing pulsa- 
or. Uniform 60-stroke action with controlled 
vacuum for guaranteed gentle, to-the-last- 
drop milking. Fifty-two years of barn-tested milking to prove it 
out. Your Hinman dealer has an easy-pay plan! 





THE OLDEST MILKING 
MACHINE SPECIALIST 
IN THE BUSINESS 





ACHINE CO. ine 


Oneida, N. Y. 


MILKING M 
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Changes over the past 75 years haven't 


as most homemakers will attest. Some o 
on our nation’s dairy farms. 


One of these is the beautiful new ranch 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. William Ward, 


her family in the kitchen equipped wit 
automatic dishwasher, wall oven, 
range and many other conveniences unhea 
75 years ago. 

The old cook stove and utensils in the 





been 


limited to dairy barns and dairy farm equipment 


f the 


best planned, most comfortable homes are found 


home 
who 


operate a 270-acre dairy farm near Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. Mrs. Ward, under the watchful eye 
of Lori, thoroughly enjoys preparing meals for 


h an 


counter-top 


rd of 


fore- 


ground (common in that day) were photographed 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


POLITICOS FRET HERE AS NEITHER PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE IS 
ABLE TO CRACK FARM VOTE APATHY. BECAUSE ELECTION 
IS EXPECTED TO BE CLOSE, FARM OPINION CAN DECIDE 
WINNER. BUT THUS FAR ENTHUSIASM IS LACKING. 





NEW YORK=-NEW JERSEY FEDERAL ORDER MARKET HAS SUPPLY-DE- 





MAND FACTOR SUSPENDED FOR THREE MONTHS. PREVENTS | 


SHARP DROP IN PRICES OCTOBER THROUGH DECEMBER. 


NOW PRESSURE BUILDS UP FROM OTHER MARKETS WANTING SIMILAR 
CONSIDERATION. IF NOT GRANTED, SHARP CRITICISM IS 
EXPECTED FROM DAIRY GROUPS ACROSS COUNTRY. 





EMERGENCY-TO-EMERGENCY FEDERAL MILK ORDER DECISIONS DRAW 
FIRE OF DAIRY COOPERATIVE LEADER. CLAIMS MILK 
ORDER OFFICIALS DO NOT HAVE EQUITABLE LONG-RANGE 
PLANS, INSTEAD FORCE DAIRY GROUPS TO USE POLITICAL 
PRESSURES TO OBTAIN REASONABLE DECISIONS. 





DAIRY PRICES INCREASED DURING MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 
15. WERE HIGHEST FOR PERIOD SINCE 1957. FARMERS 
RECEIVED AVERAGE $4.42 FOR ALL MILK SOLD WHOLE- 
SALE AND $3.43 FOR MANUFACTURING MILK (3.94 TEST) 
21 CENTS ABOVE NEW SUPPORT PRICE. 





HAY AND PASTURES BETTER THIS YEAR. TOTAL HAY SUPPLY 
SHOULD BE 4 PER CENT ABOVE LAST YEAR'S PRODUC- 
TION. ALL AREAS UP EXCEPT SOUTH. 





INDIANA BECOMES 26TH STATE TO QUALIFY AS MODIFIED- 
CERTIFIED BRUCELLOSIS AREA. 





RECORD FEED GRAIN SUPPLY INDICATED BY CROP PROSPECTS. 
THIS YEAR'S CROP PLUS RECORD CARRYOVER MAY MEAN 
6 MILLION MORE TONS THAN AVAILABLE LAST YEAR, 
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In YOUR next issue! 


10TH ANNUAL ROUND TABLE BEGINS .. . The 
first in this popular series, “To get the best 
breeding results,” includes professional advice by 
six well-known veterinarians who work closely 
with artificial breeding associations. 

NATIONAL SHOW REPORTS... Once again staff 
writers will offer our readers a “direct from the 
ringside” report of the national breed shows held 
at the National Dairy Cattle Congress. 

LET’S COME DOWN TO EARTH IN SETTING DAIRY 
SALES GOALS! Reason, not emotion, should guide 
us. Be sure to read this sharp challenge to those 
who criticize dairymen for their selling effort. 

A DAIRY BARN THAT HAS EVERYTHING ... 
at least, that is the opinion of this Alabama 
dairyman. In his new barn two men handle 100 
cows. In the old setup it took two men for 50 
cows. Many of his ideas can be helpful to you. 

AND MANY MORE... 


|| | DAIRYMAN, || 


- aie =! 
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Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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|  HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ] New 

' Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
' 

i i enclose $ Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for years 
' 

Name___ —__—_—_ R. F. D 

i 

ry GB - . : — State 

SPECIALS 

| 3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 

i (CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 

' 











go for its 
EXTRA FRESH 
SWEET WHOLE MILK 
FLAVOR! 








‘New CALF-PAB Nectarized For 
Greater Palatability, Better 
Digestability, Easier Feeding 


Animal smell and taste senses are sharper than ours! That’s 
why new Blatchford’s Calf-Pab is NECTARIZED — fortified 
with more of the flavor of fresh sweet, whole milk. Smell its 
goodness yourself! See how your calves go for its EXTRA 
smackin’ good flavor and aroma! 
They'll eat better and grow better 
naturally! 











GET TOP RESULTS 
— SAVE UP TO 28% 


New tastier, more appetizing NEC- 
TARIZED Calf-Pab gives top quality 
results! And actual price compari- 
sons prove you can save up to 28% 
per calf. Switch to Calf-Pab — high 
in milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, 
B, B12, Antibiotics and other essen- 
tial nutrients .. . NECTARIZED 
for extra appetite appeal. You'll earn 
more — Save more! 








WRITE TODAY for Blatchford’s 
Calf Manual. DEPT. 1110 


Mm-mm New Blatchford’s Calf 
Pablets and Calf Meal NECTAR- 
IZED for more appetite appeal, 
tool 


Siatchfords 
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Powerful, fast-acting Pen-FZ 
with germ-starving nitrofurazone 


SILILSVW 
qyOd 


Controls mastitis even where old treatments fail 


| j . 
Here’s why: iil 
“Vv. 0... 
1. Pen-FZ effectively controls mastitis because it contains exclusive nitrofura- ‘ ae & e a & - gz i 


zone, a powerful germ-killing chemical that actually starves mastitis germs to death. 
Better than sulfas, better than antibiotics alone, Pen-FZ with nitrofurazone controls 
stubborn cases of mastitis, even those which have become resistant to “old style” treat- 
ments. 





Pen-FZ, like all mastitis treatments, 
must be used according to directions. 
Milk from cows treated with Pen-FZ 


ines - . ‘ , should be withheld from human con- 
3. Hard-hitting Pen-FZ, with exclusive nitrofurazone, works today and can be sumption for 72 hours following treat- 


expected to do an equally good job tomorrow. Scientists report no significant bac- ment. 
terial resistance to nitrofurazone Unlike other mastitis treatments, Pen- 
FZ contains nitrofurazone, a chemical 
germ killer that starves germs to death 
. and dead germs can't build resist 
ance. That's why Pen-FZ is better than 
antibiotics alone, better than sulfas. if 

“ “u" E.) y 

Ask for Pen-eff-zee you haven't tried Pen-FZ, you haven't 


HESS & CLARK tried the best. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
DIVISION OF VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY Mee. 


2. Pen-FZis fast-acting usually just two treatments do the job, get your cows back 
in the milking line faster. And Pen-FZ is effective against all four major types of germs 
that cause most mastitis 


Pen-FZ is now available in the new, handy barn “6-pack” in metal tube or disposable 
plastic syringe 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc- 


tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory 


bility for opinions expressed. 


Hoard's Dairyman assumes po responsi- 





Wants pen pal 


We have a Jersey herd on our 
dairy farm in Victoria, Australia. 
We own the dam of Lloy Lyn Val- 
da’s Joy, that was second top but- 
terfat producer in cur state last 
year. She gave 856 pounds butter- 
fat and 823 pounds again this year. 

We have others of this line of 
breeding and hope to have a top 
herd soon. 

On our farm, we also have 1,300 
Merino wethers which we keep for 
wool alone. We are thinning out a 
hardwood forest and may plant an 
area of softwood next year. 

Our farm consists of 1,800 acres 
of land, some of which is leased 
for wool growing. 

I am 10 years old, have two 
brothers aged 6 and 13, am in the 
fifth grade at school, and would 
like a pen pal about my own age. 


Australia Howarp LeCoureur 


Doctors are cautious 


Your editorial under the heading, 
“Chemical confusion compounded,” 
in the August 10 issue is quite 
timely. It ought to be called to 
the attention of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
whose office is about to review and 
re-evaluate some of its actions and 
recommendations of the past years. 


In the matter of “penicillin in 
milk,” I wrote to that office on 


July 29, 1960, calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that the “prob- 
lem” started in that government 
department and that there is little 
evidence, if any, that there is 
a “problem.” 


I must take exception to one 
statement in your editorial, namely, 
your reference to “shot-happy” phy- 
sicians, Perhaps, there were in the 
past some medical doctors who in- 
jected and/or prescribed penicillin 
too often. However, it seems cCer- 
tain that the entire medical pro- 
fession is well aware of penicillin- 
sensitivity and, therefore, cautious 
to the nth degree. 


Indiana Dr. STEFAN ANSBACHER 


New pricing method 


I agree with Hoard’s Dairyman 
that the problem is too much milk. 
Quoting your April 25 issue, in 
which you described the base-ex- 
cess program, “... the major prob- 
lem is one of limiting the expan- 
sion in total milk production, so 
as to match, roughly, the growth 
in demand...” 

In farm magazines we read such 
statements as, “My income from 
milk has fallen by $1,000 due to 
price decreases. I will milk six 
more cows to make up for the loss 
in income.” This reaction to low 
prices brings still lower prices or 
tendency toward. 

Then we have the fellow who 





asks, “Why should not my share 
of the Class I needs be determined 
by my cooperative so I can just 
produce Class I milk?” He does 
not want to buy more land, get 
more cows, or build more barn 
(this from the August 10 issue). 

One method which might be con- 
sidered would be to have a differ- 
ent way of pricing milk. For ex- 
ample, suppose the first 10,000 
pounds of a farmer’s milk each 
month were to receive the Class I 
price, the second 5,000 or 10,000 
pounds to receive a lower price, 
the next amount still lower, and 
so on. The idea is that this would 
slow down expansion in milk pro- 
duction since producers would re- 
ceive lower prices on the additional 
milk. The size of farm might have 
to be taken into account in de- 
termining these prices. 

This plan could provide an in- 
centive to not expand production 
faster than the market demand for 
milk. As it is now, the payoff is 
in production. It avoids a low price 
on all milk of a producer. 

Investment in sound, well-consid- 
ered research and development on 
new milk products might get more 
milk sold. Shouldn’t the producer 
take some part in increasing the 
market for his product? I haven't 
heard what is being done. 

Wisconsin A Dairy FARMER 


No real effort to 
solve farm problem 


I have come to the conclusion 
long ago that no one wants to 
solve the farm problem. If it were 
ever solved there would at once be 
another national problem. And that 
would be to find jobs for all the 
government workers who would be 
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out of a job because the farm 
problem had been solved. 
Certainly the farm problem could 
be better taken care of than is 
being done, but it could never be 
solved to the satisfaction of all. 
But the politicians who are in- 
volved in the effort to solve the 
farm problem do not intend to let 
it be solved, nor ever helped much. 


Aside from the chance of graft 
which would disappear with its so- 
lution, there would also disappear 
a large number of jobs, opportuni- 
ties for soft pickings. So, let’s not 
fool ourselves that the farm prob- 
lem will ever be solved, or that 
there is any real effort being made 
to solve it. It doesn’t matter which 
political party is in power nor who 
the main characters are in the play. 

Michigan HarRoLD SCHACKELTON 


“Worried sick!” 


I am worried sick! According to 
statistics and predictions, by 1970 
only a small portion of the popu- 
lation of the United States will be 
producing the food required. 


It seems very obvious to me that 
chain farming will soon begin to 
creep into the country and take 
over one farm right after the other. 
Farmers will be forced to sell out 
because they won’t be able to mar- 
ket their products at a cheap price 
which the chain farm will be able 
to do. 

Will the day come when a 
stranger will walk up to your farm- 
house door and ask you to sell out 
now or take a total loss after 
while? Please, for the sake of the 
traditional freedom of the individ- 
ual farmer, let’s keep big business 
out of farming. It’s bad enough to 
See independent storekeepers go 








WANT AN 8-YEAR RECORD 


DAIRY DIVIDENDS NEARLY DOUBLED IN 
THREE YEARS WITH OCCO FEEDS 


OF THIS OUTSTANDING HERD? 





OCCO “Protein Pius” Mineral FEEDS “ GeCO= LEE | 


BOX 640-P 


Dividends” brochure. . 
on the Cass Farm Herd 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


men. Write For Details. 


OELWEIN, IOWA — 


Please send me a FREE copy of your “Double Dairy 
. and the 8 year D.H.1.A record 


STATE 


Some excellent territories open in your area for qualified OCCO service- 


RFD 
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Good herd management and sound feeding practices go hand- 
in-hand with the Cass Farm Herd at Sumner, Iowa. “Since 
starting the complete OCCO feeding program 3 years ago our 
D.H.1.A. figures have indicated a remarkable progress,” 


says herd manager, Jim Hartman. “Our return over feed cost 
increased by $116; our total milk production increased 3848 
Ibs. and our butterfat production per cow is up 147 Ibs!” Ask 
your OCCO man for the complete record on this herd or mail 


the coupon below. Drs 


OCcCco.. 


Jas 
war eeEDS 
INERAL 


A TRUSTED NAME AMONG LIVESTOCK MEN FOR OVER 48 VEARS 


HOME OFFICE: OELWEIN, IOWA 


34 WAREHOUSES IN 22 STATES 
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You know PYREX’ pipe 


When you milk 2700 cows twice a day 
as they do at the Knolle Jersey farm 
in Texas, you have to work fast and 
work sure. 

That's why they installed Pyrex 
pipe . . . more than 2500 feet of it. 
They found they can clean this pipe 
faster and more thoroughly, because 
they can use full-strength cleaning 
solutions without fear of corrosion. 

They found the pipe is smoother 
than any metal, so it discourages the 
build-up of milkstone and bacteria. 

rhe pipe is transparent, so they can 


see when it is clean. They can spot 
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trouble before it starts. 

It’s a fact that trouble seldom does 
start. . . Pyrex pipe has more than 
ten years of practically perfect per- 
formance in hundreds of installations 
to prove it. 

FREE BOOKLET See the many 
ways you can run a dairy farm more 
profitably with a Pyrex pipeline sys- 
tem by writing to 2511 Crystal Street, 
Corning, N. Y., for our booklet “Facts 
about Pyrex Pipe.” Or, call your deal- 
er representing: Bou-Matic Milkers, 
Inc. * Chore Boy Company «+ De- 
Laval Separator Company * Hinman 





Milking Machine Company « J. C, 
Marlow Milking Machine Company 
* James Manufacturing Company + 
Perfection Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion * Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equip- 
ment Corporation + Universal Milk- 
ing Machine Division. 





[ MILK PURITY-PROTECTED | 


7 PYREX 








GLASS PIPE 





CORNING GLASS WORKS 


" 
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broke every day because of the 
chain system of business. 
Believe me, America is being 
ruined, It is already starting to 
crumble and decay. Everybody 
wan.s to become a white collar 
worker. Everybody wants to be- 
come part of the power elite. Every- 
body wants to be a big shot. O 
God, help these greedy, stupid, and 
wicked people, who are turning this 
country into a pitiful mess that 
everyone will regret some day. 


Missouri C.D. 


The more we produce 
the more we must sell 


Wherever your farm is situated 
in the U.S.A., you are linked to 
me very closely. You do harm to 
me when you increase your pro- 
duction because more production 
means lower prices. The markets 
of the federal orders are all con- 
nected and will be more so in 
the future. 

And another side, each pound of 
milk by which I increase my pro- 
duction has a lowering effect on 
your price. 

Production increase, achieved 
yearly in the U.S.A. by about 500.- 
000 of us farmers, is bad for our 
price. It is as simple as that. So 
when you enjoy the fine records of 
your favored cows, make it clear to 
yourself that raising fine dairy cattle 
is not a hobby but a business. 

Ask yourself: Who in the city 
will drink that much more milk? 
You must find somebody to drink 
it and pay for it. The fine rec- 
ords alone do not bring money into 
your bank account. On the con- 
trary, they tend to lower your re- 
turn because, fellow dairymen, we 
all have better records each year 

You are not alone. My milk pro- 
duction went up from 300,000 
pounds to 700,000 pounds in six 
years. Production increase is only 
good when more milk is sold in the 
fluid market. 

Increase in fluid milk consump- 
tion can be achieved only by ad- 
vertising. Do you think the Coca 
Cola people are fools? They make 
more money than we do because 
they create demand for their prod- 
ucts by advertising. To say it 
sharply: They make money by ad- 
vertising. Ever thought of that? 

You and I must match our price 
increase in production by putting 
money not only in better machin- 
ery, fertilizer or lime, but in ad- 
vertising as well. And mark my 
words: Advertising is not an ex- 
pense but an investment. 

New York 

ARNOLD VON BROCKDORFF 


Bigness and taxes 


Some time ago I read complaints 
that the small farmers who work 
off the farm are causing the sur- 
plus. As I see it, that is not true 
because a small farmer who can 
work off the farm doesn’t produce 
too much of anything because it 
is impossible to accomplish too 
much when he can be off the farm. 

But it is the big farmers who 
cause the surplus of almost any 
farm commodity. Take the farmers 
who have a thousand or a couple 
thousand acres. They produce ev- 
ery commodity in such large num- 
bers, no matter what it is. It may 
be milk, wheat, corn, poultry, and 
livestock of every description. And 
they can afford to buy the latest 
machinery with which to do it 

Now, in this country, bigness is 
what is destroying the country. Take 
any industry. If it isn’t big, it has a 
hard timé to survive. A lot of the 
big factories are moving some parts 
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of their factories into other coun- 
tries where labor is cheaper and 
taxes are lower. Here the taxes 
are high and labor is high. And 
they ship their products back to this 
country again. 

That is why the small farmer 
has such a hard time because taxes 
take everything of the farmer. It 
doesn't take long he has to sell or 
go to work off the farm to make 
enough so he can stay. on the farm. 
In the factories they put in auto- 
matic machinery that does the 
work of a dozen or more men with 
only one or two men at it. And 
they lay off men when the thing 
doesn’t sell fast enough. 


I remember the days when a 
family of five or six could man- 
age to make a living in this part 
of the country on 20 acres. Today 
it takes 200 acres to support a 
family of five or six people. The 
biggest trouble is taxes and they 
will grow bigger every year for 
quite some time. 

In this county the federal taxes 
per capita are $206 and state and 
local are $78, that is a total of 
$284 per capita. To a family of 
five it amounts to $1,400 per year. 
This may vary from county to 
county and from state to state but, 
remember, this is per capita. Chil- 
dren and old people don’t pay 
taxes, so the amount to the tax- 
payer will be considerably more. It 
may come to $2,000 or more in ac- 
tual taxes. 


Wisconsin A READER 


“Election year locusts” 


Again I witness a phenomenon 
which has intrigued me for many 
years. Again the American farmer 
is making newspaper headlines, be- 
ing cajoled, pampered, and publicized. 

Does he, like the seven-year lo- 
cust, emerge only at specified in- 
tervals? Unlike the locust, he em- 
erges every four years — election 
years. We, as farmers, are com- 
pletely unimpressed. We prefer a 


paper like yours, farmers first 
all year. 
New York Mrs. Marte C. Grirr 


Why sales shifted 


Referring to the editorial, “More 
milk sold,” in the September 10 is- 
sue. I wonder if the writer took 
into consideration that, while the 
amount of milk produced may 
have been increasing less than the 
amount sold (indicating less use on 
the farm) there was at the same 
time a drastic drop in the number 
of farms producing it. 

So, as far as the household con- 
sumption goes, this milk formerly 
used at home would now have to 
be bought in those homes no longer 
producing. The producing farms 

















“Patience . . 


. next year, alfalfa.” 








could not be expected to drink that 
much more milk. 

And as for that part which was 
fed on the farm certainly in this 
part of the country the farms that 
have been dropping out of the pic- 
ture, as was shown by the recent 
census, were just those farms that 
fed most of their milk to calves or 
pigs rather than selling it. The 
land in many cases has been taken 
over by adjoining large dairies pro- 
ducing wholly for market. 

Massachusetts ArTHUR A. GREEN 


“Birds of a feather” 


I have something to throw into 
the discussion on whether or not 
cows can see colors. Last year we 





raised a great many calves of dif- 
ferent breeds. They were raised in 
two large pens, without regard to 
color, only size. Then we put 11 of 
them out to pasture. One day I 
went out to visit them while they 
were taking their afternoon snooze 
in the sun. 

The three Black Angus were in 
one pile, the two Guernseys in an- 
other pile, the four Shorthorns in 
another, and the one Brown Swiss 
and the one Holstein were at op- 
posite ends of the field looking 
gloomily over the fence. 

I supposed that they knew their 
own colors from looking at their 
own legs and flanks and that they 
took up naturally with birds of the 
same feather. 

It came as a shock to hear that 
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officially they can’t tell one color 
from another. But I don’t believe 
it was a mysterious family affinity 
that accounted for it because the 
Holstein was half Guernsey, the 
Angus half Holstein, one Guernsey 
was party Jersey, and so on. 

Since then I have kept my eyes 
open. Our herd cf adult cows sep- 
arates into Holsteins and Guern- 
seys from time to time, especially 
while sleeping. We never taught 
them that. They were mixed from 
babyhood up. 

The only cow we ever had that 
welked off from her newborn calf 
with her nose in the air was a 
Guernsey which gave birth to 
a Holstein. 

Massachusetts ANN M. EBITz 








| 








Mastitis carries a double threat 


Heal infection-halt spread-with Soxipent 


Potent Soxipent gives you a 
near-perfect weapon against 
mastitis and its double threat 
... damage to infected stock, 
and the certainty of its spread 
to healthy animals if unchecked. 

Use Soxipent to destroy 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Use 
Soxipent to heal diseased and 
inflamed udder tissues. Com- 
bines 2 selected antibiotics and 


FORT DODGE 
® 


2 sulfas, with cobalt. Provides 
broad bactericidal action, fast 
results. In a micronized emul- 
sion for soothing treatment. 

Mastitis is costly and plays 
no favorites. Make Soxipent 
your first line of defense. Used, 
recommended and dispensed 
by veterinarians. Available in 
tubes, disposable syringes and 
new squeeze injectors. 


~Soxipent 


2 antibiotics +2 sulfas + cobalt 


Milk from treated udders should be discarded or used for purposes 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


other than human consumption for at least 72 hours after treatment. 





consult your 
veterinarian 


he knows best 





— what's best 
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CONTROLLING 
COLD WEATHER 
TROUBLE... 
NO TROUBLE 


Every winter brings foot rot and 
respiratory diseases. With Aureomycin 
in feed, this dairyman controls them 





with no extra work. 


For thirty years, the Burgeson 
Farm in Grandview, Missouri, has 
been improving its registered Hol- 
stein stock. It is the home of one 
National record and two State 
record cows. 

“However”, says T. A. (Pete) 
Burgeson, Jr., “this is a working 
farm. Our basic product is milk... 
good milk and lots of it. To make it, 
hundreds of details have to be 
tended to daily. Everything is im- 
portant. Breeding, sanitation, man- 
agement, feeding . . . everything. 

“That’s why AUREOMYCIN® is an 
integral part of our winter feeding 
program, In late fall, winter and 
early spring our weather out here is 
cold and damp. Even though we’ve 
got about one acre of cement down 
around our barns, the cows spend a 
good deal of time in some mud. A 
couple of years ago, that meant foot 
rot and respiratory disease trouble. 
When herd health went down, so did 
production. 

‘‘When the FDA approved 
AUREOMYCIN for continuous feed- 





ing to lactating cows, we were 
among the first to use it. Believe 
me, we’re pleased with the results, 
We just don’t have foot rot and 
respiratory infections any more. 
Herd health is up and we get mazi- 
mum production from our high pro- 
ducing cows. The fact that we get 
these results with no extra work is 
all ‘cream on top.’ The AUREOMYCIN 
is added to our grain ration and fed 
automatically in the milking parlor. 

“Incidentally, we’ve used AUREO- 
MYCIN in our calf milk replacer for 
years. Here again, the results have 
been gratifying. AUREOMYCIN has 
checked scours and increased both 
feed efficiency and growth rate of 
our calves.” 

Get all the facts on AUREOMYCIN 
in dairy feeds from your feed dealer 
or manufacturer. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, New York. ®@AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


“As you can see, the area around the feed bunks 
becomes a mud pond when fall rains come.” 


CYANAMID SERVES 


THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINE 


OF AGRICULTURE 






“Our grain ration, with AUREOMYCIN 
added, is loaded into these hoppers... 
which are directly over the automatic 
feeders in the milking parlor.” 


“This is part of our 100-cow herd. We 
credit AUREOMYCIN for controlling 
foot rot and respiratory infections.” 


- lel - 

“We also feel that good sanitation and 
latest management practices are im- 
portant. Here’s the man that proves our 
management practices are profitable.” 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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To increase dairy sales... 


. . . A.D.A. board authorized four new projects 


and renewed 


seven others at its annual fall 


session held recently in San Antonio, Texas. 


O DEVELOP new informa- 

tion that may lead to greater 

consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, the American Dairy Associa- 
tion has given the green light to 
the following four new product and 
nutrition research projects and sev- 
en project renewals: 

In searching for new products, 
the development of methods to pro- 
duce and protect high-quality dried 
cheese got underway at Michigan 
State University, October 1. It is 
titled, “Spray drying of natural 
cheese.” A recent survey indicates 
that much of this type of product 
now on the market lacks flavor 
and keeping qualities. The project 
will study the effects of added in- 
gredients and various packing and 
processing methods. 

The use of fluorescent lights in 
refrigerated display cases in food 
stores has posed a problem which 
will be investigated in a study 
titled, “Influence of fluorescent 
light on flavor and vitamin losses 
in milk in the grocery store.” This 
project will begin in February 
at the University of California, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Walter 
L. Dunkley 


Light damages milk .. . 
Surveys by the Vermont Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and others 
show that significant light damage 
occurs in milk in both glass and 
paper containers. The research plan 
involves a study of the light effect 
of type of lamps used, time and 


temperature of exposure, and stor- 
age time before milk is exposed. 
Starting in January, “Keeping 
quality and palatability of consumer 
packaged cheese” will be tested in 
a new project at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Selling sliced natural 
cheeses in consumer packages has 
given greater exposure of cheese 
surfaces to light and air. This, in 
turn, brings flavor and color changes 
which affect consumer acceptance. 
Chemical methods developed in 
A.D.A.-sponsored research just com- 
pleted will be used to measure 
changes. Major attention will be 
given to Cheddar and Swiss cheese. 


Study of coffage cheese .. . 


At Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, a project got under way No- 
vember 1, seeking answers to 
“Factors affecting bitter flavor 
development in cottage cheese in 
market channels.” 

“The research plan includes a 
study of the basic changes that 
occur in the protein and fat con- 
tent of creamed cottage cheese 
under refrigerator conditions,” 
says Dr. D. H. Jacobsen, product 
and nutrition research director of 


the A.DA. “The effect of ren- 
net, commercial coagulators and 
cultures on these changes also 


will be studied.” 

At North Carolina State Col- 
lege, is the project, “Improvement 
in the quality of fermented milk 
products by means of accelerated 
starter culture growth.” Results 
so far indicate significant short- 
ening of making time for butter- 





milk, cottage cheese, and Cheddar 


cheese. This project is now in its 
third year. 
“Improving the spreadability of 


butter” was begun in 1959 as a 
two-year project at Oklahoma 
State University. A standard 





method of measuring hardness has 
been applied to 150 laboratory 
samples, and the flavor changes 
have been tested by taste panels. 
Further work on the process that 
produces best results began Oc- 
tober 1. 

At the University of Connecti- 
cut, scientists will continue to 


investigate the “Chemical and 
physical properties of flavor com- 
pounds in ensilage and green feed 
in relation to milk flavor removal 
by vacuum treatment.” 

At Auburn University, tests con- 
tinue to determine “Effect of feed 
and nutritive level of cow on de- 
velopment of rancidity in milk.” 
Now in its second year, early re- 
sults indicate that a low nutri- 
tional ration tends to produce 
milk rancidity more rapidly. 

“Factors affecting the flavor 
quality of vanilla and chocolate 
ice cream,” Ohio State University 
will begin its second year. 
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started January 1, 1960, at the 
University of Illinois, will go for- 
ward another year. Progress re- 
ports indicate that protein in milk 
may provide a favorable carrying 
agent for absorption and use of 
fats in the human body. “An- 
alysis of the poly-unsaturated 
fatty acids in dairy products” will 
begin its second year January 1, 
at Iowa State University. 

The projects which were con- 
sidered at the September meeting 
of the A.D.A. board of directors 
are only a part of the total ‘re- 
search program supported by 
A.D.A. funds. Other projects in 


the total program of more than 


Tw t h ts- 
wo projects related to the fats- 6) stserent studies will be con- 


heart disease problem were re- , 
newed. “The relationship of milk sidered in the March 1961 meet- 
protein to cholesterol levels,” ing of the association. 








first choice among those who've com- 

i. pared. Clip and mail coupon from this ad 
for additional information about the entire 
Solar line of equipment. 


SOLAR 
Milk Minder 


Solar Permanent 
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Cuts Out 95% of the 
Carrying Chore 


How many cows do you milk? Multiply the number by 34 
That's how many miles you walk each year carrying milk 
from the cows to the milkhouse. Isn't it worth a small invest- 
ment—no down payment plus low interest financing—to 
eliminate 95% of the walking and carrying and put your 
time and effort to better use? 

ar's Portable Pipeline is a trim, maneuverable, high- 
all 18-8 stainless steel, with 100 feet of M-34 
Transflow plastic tubing. It handles milk from five milking 
machines easily—moves it quickly from the barn to the milk- 
Whether you have an atmospheric or vacuum tank, 
you can use this handy labor and time-saver to lighten the 
load, end most of the milk carrying chores. 

Also available is the covered dumping station for use with 
permanent pipeline installations. This unit can be picked 
up and carried to specific locations in the barn with ease. 

Why not see a Solar dealer today and ask him about the 
free demonstration and trial use of the Solar Portable Pipe- 
line. Or write to us to find out how you can get a demonstra- 
tion unit in your barn. 


capacity unit, 


nouse 


Now as Before, Solar Farm Tanks Exceed 3-A Cooling 
Standards—Ever since Solar tanks have been manufactured 
and sold, their cooling performance has bettered even the 
latest 3-A cooling standards . .. the 50-degree blend require 
ment. Every Milk Minder in the milkhouse today—and yes 

terday—exceeds the latest cooling requirements 


Solar Permanent « Tomahawk, Wisconsin 


Please send me additional information about th 
following: 4 


( Soter Atmospheric Tanks 

C) Soler Vacuum Tanks 0) Soler Silo Unioader 

sy Solar Portable Pipeline C) Solar 4% Financing 
See me about a demonstration and trial use of 
the Solar Portable Pipeline. 


C) Soler Lo-Por Strainer 








Division of U. S. Industries, Inc. 


Tomahawk, Wisconsin ¢ Phone Tomahawk 540 


Address 





City or Town 
OO Students check here for Special information 


State 





PPL-152-H 
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Farmer Charles Moore (right) with Firestone D 
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ealer Everett Bliss of Carroll, Iowa. 


os 


Perfect team in our rough going: = 
extra power and Firestone traction | 


says Charles Moore, manager of Star 
Charolais Farm near Coon Rapids, Iowa. 
“In raising grain for cattle feeding, our 
tractors pull three 16-inch plows. That’s 
rough going in our soil. Calls for extra 
power—and Firestone tires. You can’t beat 
Firestone traction. Can’t beat the service, 
either—from Everett Bliss, our Firestone 
dealer up in Carroll!’’ 


Like Charles Moore, you'll find these Firestone 
features deliver extra service at no extra cost. 


e EXCLUSIVE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD— 
proven in actual competitive tests to be far stronger 
... up to 34%. This means more protection than 
ever before against impact breaks for more hours 
of tire use and extra retreads. 


e DUAL CONSTRUCTION —Firestone uses two 
completely different rubber compounds to precision 
build rear tractor tires. Treads are built with tough, 
longer-wearing Firestone Rubber-X while another 
specially formulated Rubber-X compound in side- 
walls only resists aging, cracking and flex damage. 


e CURVED AND TAPERED TRACTION BARS 
—flat contoured tread bites deep for maximum 
drawbar power .. . cleans automatically! 


e FREE LOANER TRACTOR TIRE SERVICE 
—Firestone will loan you brand-new tractor tires 
to keep working during retreads and repairs. 


For outstanding traction and greater economy, buy 
Firestone All. Traction Champion, Champion 
Ground Grip or special purpose All Non-Skid 
tractor tires. See your Firestone Dealer or Store 
for all of the facts. He’s ready to deal! 


Dien Ria: ethene RB. “Te BE “ 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all wheels! | 








j TRACTOR —TRUCK—— ——CAR— 
i All Ali Traction Champion All Deluxe 
Non-Skid® Chempion® Guide Grip* Trection*® Chompion® 
"Firestone TM. 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 





BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Feeding rate-- 
caked udders 
unrelated 


Illinois tests show no difference 
in production or udder swelling 
in cows fed liberally during dry 
period and those fed no grain. 


by K. E. Gardner 


BOUT 30 years ago, Professor 
Boutflour in England devel- 
oped a method of preparing 

a cow for lactation which he 
called steaming up, He developed 
a number of very fine production 
records on cows using this tech- 
nique in which the cow receives 
increasing amounts ‘of grain start- 
ing six weeks before the expected 
date of calving. 

Blaxter, in 1944, and Broster, in 
1958, both in England, as well as 
several workers on the Continent 
have found that the practice in- 
creased milk yield and improved 
feed efficiency. The practice has 
many proponents in England. 

Heavy grain feeding just prior 
to calving has been avoided by 
many of our dairymen because of 
the belief that it has an unfavor- 
able effect upon udders. It has 
been claimed that grain feeding 
may result in a vreater incidence 
or severity of caked udder, or 
mammary edema. 

English dairymen, on the other 
hand, have not shown great con- 
cern over this problem, although 
their concentrate mixtures are 
somewhat more fibrous and less 
concentrated. Very little research 
has been carried out in this area 
to date. 

Wiley and Hinton at the Ten- 
nessee station observed that the 
elimination of grain feeding in the 
dry period coupled with heavier 
grain feeding toward the end of 
lactation reduced the amount of 
caked. udder and increased the 
milk production in the next lacta- 
tion. On the other hand, Foun- 
taine, Parrish, and Atkeson at 
Kansas found no relation between 
the amount of caked udder at 
calving time and the amount of 
grain fed during the dry period. 

Recently at the University of 
Illinois, we had a young graduate 
of Cambridge University, James 
Greenhalgh, who became inter- 
ested in this subject. We decided 
to see whether or not we could 
obtain results similar to those 
noted by Boutflour. 

We took 18 older cows and 18 
heifers which had not previously 
calved and fed half the cows and 
half the heifers no grain at all 
during the dry period. The re- 
mainder of the cows and heifers 
were fed on an increasing grain 
schedule starting six weeks be- 
fore calving. 

Starting with 5 pounds of grain 
for the cows and 4 pounds for 
the heifers 6 weeks before calv- 
ing, the amount of grain was in- 
creased until the cows were re- 
ceiving 12 pounds daily and the 
heifers 9 pounds daily during the 
week before calving. 

The grain mixture consisted of 
40 per cent ground yellow shelled 
corn, 35 per cent oats, 10 per 
cent wheat bran, 5 per cent soy- 
bean meal, 7.5 per cent linseed 
meal, 1 per cent steamed bone 
meal, and 1.5 per cent trace min- 


The author is a member of the de 
partment of dairy science at the Unl- 
versity of Illinois. This paper is a con- 
tribution from the Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association Research Committee 
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eralized salt. It had a total pro- 
tein content of 15.4 per cent. 

Excellent corn silage was fed 
at the rate of 2 pounds per 100 
pounds body weight daily through- 
out the entire study and medium- 
quality alfalfa hay was fed at the 
rate of 1.5 pounds per 100 pounds 
weight daily. 

Following calving, the cows 
were fed concentrate at the dis- 
cretion of the herdsmen for the 
first 4 days and then in increas- 
ing amounts for the first 16 days 
until they were getting 10 pounds 
grain daily and the heifers 8 
pounds daily. Following that pe- 
riod, the grain was fed according 
to the total digestible nutrient re- 
quirement after roughage had 
been provided at the rate al- 
ready mentioned. 

Supposedly, the heavy grain 
feeding should bring about an in- 
crease in milk production in sev- 
eral ways. The extra deposit of 
body fat laid down should theo- 
retically be available to be milked 
off during lactation. 

Results of the body weights in- 
dicated that cows which received 
the heavy grain feeding during 
the dry period gained 68 pounds 
on the average, while the control 
cows receiving no grain gained an 
average of 43 pounds. The heifers 
receiving grain gained 80 pounds, 
while the controls gained only 
42 pounds. 

There was also the possibility 
that an improved supply of nutri- 
ents in late pregnancy would en- 
courage the development of extra 
milk secretory tissue and, hence, 
make it possible for a heavier 
milk flow. 

Boutflour felt that the steam- 
ing-up process should provide a 


metabolic preparatory effect which | 


would accustom the cow to heavy 
grain feeding before calving so that 
she could be brought up to full 
feed sooner after calving and would 
not suffer from an _ insufficiency 
of nutrients when her demand in 
early milk flow is quite great. 


No difference in production .. . 


Results of this experiment pro- 
vided no evidence that any of these | 


modes of action was actually op- 
erative. Milk yields of the animals 
for the first 12 weeks after calv- 
ing showed no significant differ- 
ence between the experimental 
and the control groups. Steamed- 
up cows and heifers averaged 43.9 
pounds daily and controls 43.7 
pounds of 4 per cent fat-cor- 
rected milk. 

It is possible that all animals 
were fed so liberally that the sup- 
plemented animals had no oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a more ef- 
ficient use of the extra body 
weight increases, The better class 
of dairymen just do not allow 
their cows to become extremely 
depleted in body reserves, at least 
in the Midwest where grain is so 
abundant. Cows are _ possibly 
maintained in a better state of 
body fleshing than is the case in 
England or on the Continent, ~- 

Of even greater importance to 
the average dairyman is the fact 
that there was no apparent effect 
of the steaming-up procedure up- 
on the amount of mammary 
edema or caking. 

The relatively heavy grain feed- 
ing during the dry period did not 
produce significantly greater 
amounts of swelling in the udder 
at calving time. Of course, the 
customary difference between first- 
calf heifers and older cows in 
the matter of caking was evident. 

There was a very highly sig- 
nificant difference between older 
cows and first-calf heifers in this 
regard. The heifers showed a 
much greater amount of swelling. 
This supports the observations of 
practical dairymen all over the 
country. Visual ratings and actual 


udder measurements were used. 

It would appear from this ex- 
periment that it makes little dif- 
ference upon either milk produc- 
tion or the amount of swelling in 
the udder whether cows are heav- 
ily fed on grain during the dry 
period or whether the grain is 
omitted entirely. 

Again, it should be stressed that 
in this experiment it was a mat- 
ter of overfeeding nutrients dur- 
ing the dry period to cows which 
were already in good body flesh- 
ing and not in a gaunt or run- 
down condition. True enough, the 
extra grain feeding brought about 
greater body weight gains. But, 
these gains were not reflected in in- 
creased milk yields, at least during 
the first 12 weeks of lactation. 

It is a rather well-accepted fact 


that it is normally not an eco- 
nomic procedure to fatten dairy 
cows unduly in order to milk this 
excess condition off in the follow- 
ing lactation. The dairy cow is 
an extremely efficient converter 
of roughages as well as concen- 
trate into milk nutrients but, ef- 
ficiency is lost when nutrients 
are converted into body fat and 
then back into milk nutrients. 

It should be noted that no one 
has yet developed a satisfactory 
means of preventing mammary 
edema or caked udder. Studies 
here at the University of Illinois 
indicate that the swelling is 
brought about by differences in 
osmotic pressure between the cir- 
culating blood and the tissues of 
the udder. 

By increasing the osmotic pres- 
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sure of the blood through the use 
of protein injections, it has beea 
possible to cause the more dilute 
solution of the tissues to move 
back into the blood stream and, 
hence, reduce the swelling. 

This is an experimental tech- - 
nique rather than one which has, 
so far, been of practical use in 
dairy herd management. Certainly, 
no changes in the diet of the dairy 
cow have yet been proved success- 
ful in correcting this condition. 

Contrary to rather common 
opinion among many dairymen, 
there seems to be little evidence 
from this particular study that 
heavy concentrate feeding in- 
creases the amount of this ac- 
cumulation of lymphatic fluid in 
the mammary tissue or in the 
spaces beneath the skin. 











Separating “fact” from “fiction” is difficult to do 
when you're faced with the important question of “which 
bulk milk tank is the right one for MY operation?” 

If confusing and contradictory claims have you 
“going around in circles” we sincerely invite you to 
physically inspect the MUELLER Tank and then make a 
personal comparison with the other tanks offered in your 


area. 


Go one step further and question the man who actu- 
ally owns a MUELLER Tank and the puzzling cloud will 
begin to lift. He'll show you that the MUELLER Tank uses 
the direct-expansion refrigeration system and tell you 
that when he selected MUELLER he was offered a choice 
of either vacuum or atmospheric models in a range of 
sizes from 90 through 2000 gallons and larger Chances 
are he will have selected automatic cleaning and will 
proudly show you his MUELLER C.I.P. Cleaning System 

The Paul Mueller Company is confident that if 
you're able to escape the “claims bombardment” and get 
down to the facts of the matter, you'll choose MUELLER 


and be glad you did! 


MUELLER 


BULK MILK TANKS 


MISSOURI 


=~ | PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 
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For family pleasure 


...farm profits! 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks are still ready to go, 
even when a full day’s work is done. You'll find 
they’re styled for easier, safer driving, across 
country and through town. Wide, fully- 
adjustable seat and more glass front and rear 
make this so. 

These hard-working INTERNATIONAL mod- 
els range from pickups with standard or 
Bonus-Load bodies to husky road haulers that 
handle big loads at least cost. 

So see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch now to learn how INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks save you money on every job, 





international Harvester Co., Chicago 
Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 

Construction Equpment + McCormickh® 

Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


Doors are double-sealed 
against weather, cabs seat 
three passengers comfortably. 
Standard V-8 engines are true- 
truck designed . . . plenty of 
power for pulling, passing or 
any purpose. 


Specialized highway units 
transport any farm commod- 
ity with dependable gas, die- 
sel or LPG power. 











INTERNATIONAL 


. TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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central and northeastern states. Signs 

of our changing times were everywhere. 
Prominent among them were many old farm 
barns standing empty and unused amid con- 
trasting settings of super highways, subur- 
ban housing areas, busy shopping centers, 
or unfarmed land apparently consigned to the 
soil bank program or relegated to future non- 
farm uses. 

These idle barns, once prized possessions 
of proud owners but now weather-beaten and 
neglected, reminded me of ghostly sentinels 
pathetically guarding a past of which they 
were once a busy and important part. This 
past for some of them extends backward in- 
to American history for well over a century. 
It embraces a period in our existence of wars, 
booms, depressions, and astounding indus- 
trial, economic, and social changes. 

A period that gave birth to telephones, 
daily newspapers, free rural mail deliveries, 
moving pictures, radios, and televisions. A 
period that saw the development of railroads 
with steam-powered trains, the invention of 
automobiles and airplanes. A period that 
ushered in the petroleum industry accom- 
panied by paved highways, diesel locomotives 
and gasoline-burning tractors, (the latter two 
destined to replace steam power on the rail- 
road and horsepower on the farm). 

A period that brought the invention and 
widespread use of electricity, and more re- 
cently of nuclear power. A period in which 
indoor plumbing and central heating systems 
have rendered obsolete the pump and the 
path and wood-burning stoves. 


RR cowl « I traveled through the north 





How many memories rest in their broken shadows? Here is a tribute 
to the farm people who built sturdy barns and a strong America. 


by Erwin J. Benne 


A period that gave American women the 
right to vote and made them the equals of 


men in political, business, and social activi- 
ties. A period during which country grocery 
stores have been replaced by supermarkets, 
and a complex educational system has almost 
completely eliminated country schools. 


“When we get THE BARN”... 


As I reflected on the history and events 
these old barns had witnessed, I mixed some 
remembrances of history with my boyhood 
memories of life on a pioneer farm. In ima- 
gination I went back into the past to recall 
the times they were built and the people 
who built them. 

Conceived in dreams of better times ahead 
“when we get THE BARN,” and planned 
by families around kitchen tables lighted 
by candles or oil-burning lamps, each of these 
barns represented the achievement of an im- 
portant goal in the lives of their builders. 

Once plans were laid out, basements were 
dug with hand shovels and slip scrapers, and 
the gathering of building materials was begun. 

For the oldest of these barns, stones were 
collected and hauled on rough stoneboats 
pulled by oxen or horses to the selected 
sites. There they were laboriously formed by 
hand into stone-and-lime-mortar foundations 
strong enough to support the upper struc- 
tures through many generations to come. 


Axes and cross-cul saws... 


Woods and farm wood lots yielded ma- 
terials for framing and enclosing the barns. 
With hand axes and cross-cut saws, trees 





were felled, trimmed, and cut into logs of 
appropriate lengths. These were then hewed 
with broad axes, in strong and skillful hands, 
into beams, plates, and joists, and some- 
times even studdings and rafters. 

Other logs were hauled to sawmills and 
taken back again as siding and sheeting, or 
traded for shingles and other materials. 

All members of the families, including the 
older children, helped with these tasks. In 
memory, I could almost hear the happy voices 
of boys and girls, mingled with the shouts of 
men and the sounds of tools, echoing through 
the woods, and see the patient animals draw- 
ing the heavily-laden sleds and wagons piled 
high with logs and timbers. 

Once at the site, the logs were cut to 
measure for specific uses. Their ends were 
shaped for mortised joints, and through these 
were bored holes in which to insert the wood- 
en pins that held the frame together. 


Slowly and patiently this work went on, 
until finally everything was ready for the 
long-awaited day when the neighbors gathered 
early in the morning for the “raising bee”; 
the men with their building tools, the wom- 
en with filled food baskets, and the children 
eager and impatient for the exciting event 
to begin. 

Under the supervision of a boss builder, 
willing, practiced workers raised and pinned 
the frame. Strong joists were laid across 
the basement and covered with heavy planks 
to form the barn floor. Rafters went up, the 
roof and siding went on, and at last the 
dreamed of barn had become a reality. 

As families gathered (Turn to page 1046) 









PROTECT GRAIN 
FROM RODENTS 


With winter closing in, rats and mice are 
looking for shelter and are eager to move in- 
to bins and cribs. 

It is important now to set up bait stations 
or use exposed bait, in and around grain 
storage, where it can be found easily by rats 
and mice. Equal. parts corn meal and rolled 
oats, 5 per cent sugar, and 5 per cent anti- 
coagulant poison make a good bait for both 
rats and mice. For an anti-coagulant, choose 
either warfarin, pival, or fumarin. 

It is also important to check grain bins for 
signs of heating which may mean infestation 
of insects. This grain may need treating next 
spring when the outside temperature rises 
above 60 degrees. 

When transferring wheat or shelled corn 
stored in steel bins, use a commercial pro- 
tectant. A pyrenone dust which contains pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl butoxide may be used. 


CHECK COLONIES 
BEFORE WINTER 


A final check on your bee colonies now 
may help them survive the winter. 

An Ohio State University specialist says 
that leaving enough food and seeing that 
hives are properly ventilated are most impor- 
tant. At the beginning of the wintering period, 
colonies should be strong in young bees and 
have a minimum of 60 pounds of honey, 3 to 
5 frames of pollen reserves, and a young, vig- 
orous queen. Bees should be wintered in at 
least a two-story hive, with the upper story 
well filled with honey. 

If food is scarce, bees may be fed a sugar 
syrup consisting of two parts granulated su- 
gar dissolved in one part hot water. Bring the 
syrup to a boil before removing from the 
heat. Add a tablespoon of tartaric or citric 
acid for each 50 pounds of syrup. When the 
mixture is cooled to 100 to 115 degrees, pour 
it into 10-pound friction-top honey pails. 
Punch 8 to 12 holes in the lids and then in- 
vert the pails directly over the tops of the 
hive frames. 


Another feeding method is to spread three 


to five pounds of dry, granulated sugar be- 
tween the inner and outer cover of the hive, 


leaving an opening in the inner cover so the 
bees can get to the sugar. 

For proper ventilation, bore a 34-inch hole 
under the handle of the upper hive. It may 
also serve as a flight entrance. 


ALL-MASH FOR 
LAYING PULLETS 


An all-mash diet for laying pullets makes 
the most foolproof feeding method, according 
to a Rutgers University poultryman. He rec- 
ommends mash with a 16 to 17 per cent pro- 
tein content, an unlimited supply of clean 
water, and hoppers of limestone grit. 

When this system is followed, it is impor- 
tant to keep a constant check of feeders and 
fountains to be sure the flock has mash and 
water, and also be sure that there is no waste. 

In New Jersey tests, when the all-mash 
system was followed, each bird ate at the 
rate of 6 to 8 pounds of feed a month. This 
is a rate of 20 to 25 pounds of feed per day 
for 100 layers. As production increases, con- 
sumption of feed and water also increases. 

The Rutgers specialist advises against feed- 
ing medication continuously with this meth- 
od. He says that medication is to be used 
only when disease breaks out and for a spe- 
cific disease. The drugs should be used only 
according to manufacturer’s directions. 


KILL QUACK 
THE EASY WAY 


The most economical way to kill quack 
grass is to use dalapon, according to a Mich- 
igan State University crop specialist. When 
you figure the time and gasoline it takes to 
go over a field 8 to 10 times with a cultiva- 
tor, $10 worth of quack killing dalapon is 
pretty cheap. 

Since crops such as beans, small grains, and 
corn may be damaged by the chemical, be 
sure to allow about six weeks after spraying 
for the chemical to break down before plant- 
ing so the residue won’t harm the crop. 

For this reason, fields that are to be plant- 
ed to sensitive crops next spring should have 
a fall treatment up until the middle of No- 
vember. Spring treatment may be used in the 


case of potatoes or sugar beets, which are. 


quite resistant to dalapon. 
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WASPS STILL 
A NUISANCE? 


Although the workers and male wasps at- 
tempt to hibernate, only the mated females 
or “queens” survive over winter. If there are 
many of these females around, they will cause 
plenty of trouble next spring when they 
search for a place to establish a colony. 


The best way to control this is to destroy 
each insect as you find it. They will not be 
in nests in the winter. Most household sprays 
will kill bees and wasps on contact. 


Should honey bees become well established 
in walls, it may be best to wait until spring 
to attempt control. Otherwise, the large hon- 
ey stores may cause trouble later by staining 
walls and by attracting many other insects. 

In the spring, use a 10 per cent DDT dust 
Blow it into the nest with a hand duster and 
plug the hole for several hours. Several appli- 
cations may be necessary. 


DAILY TURNOUT 
IMPROVES CONCEPTION 


When cows are turned out daily during the 
winter months, there is a 6 per cent increase 
in conception rate according to research at 
Cornell University. On a 30-cow herd, this 
could mean an increase of $100 to $150 a year. 

In those herds where cows were not turned 
out, the conception rate was 64.1 per cent 
non-returns. Herds turning cows out once 
every day had a conception rate of 69.5 per 
cent. Under pen stabling, the average concep- 
tion rate was 68.3 per cent. 

One of the main reasons for the improved 
conception is that when cows are kept in- 
doors, it is more difficult for dairymen to de- 
tect a cow’s heat period. Even though a cow 
in heat is detected, it is difficult to know 
when the heat period started. So some cows 
are inseminated too early and some too late. 

The scientists say that to obtain the high- 
est settling rate on a first service basis, cows 
should be inseminated after at least six hours 
in “standing heat,” but not more than four 
hours after the end of “standing heat.” 

When applied to a 30-cow herd, a difference 
of 5 to 6 per cent in efficiency of conception 
rate adds up to a three-week shorter calving 
interval for at least three cows. 





STARTING IN YOUR NEXT ISSUE! 


10th annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table 


In each of the next eight issues you 
will have an opportunity to read the 
first-hand experiences of some of the 
nation’s top dairy farmers and veter- 
inarians on eight important subjects. 


DON'T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 


The first article in this exclusive, popular feature is, 


“To get the best breeding results” 


Here are three of the veterinarians who will answer questions: 


~wee 





Dr. R. V. Jessup 
Jessup Breeders 
California 





Dr. John Herrick Dr. Dave Bartlett 
Extension Veterinarian ABS 
lowe Chicago 
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“There's no 
milk 

on those 
hills” 


When Charles Howe moved the herd 
to bottomland pasture, he was 

on his way to a 684-pound average. 
Here’s how he did it. 


erage up to 600 pounds? Those added 

200 pounds come grudgingly slow, as 
many dairymen can testify. Obviously, the 
most helpful answers to the question can be 
gained best from those few dairymen who 
have broken the 600-pound mark. 

One such man is a soft-spoken Vermonter, 
Charlie Howe, whose registered Holstein herd 
last year averaged 684 pounds fat on herd 
improvement registry test. Hoard’s Dairy- 
man took its recorder to Howacres and put 
the questions we believe our readers would 
ask were they to visit with Charlie Howe. 

The farm is located in the hills of central 
Vermont two miles south of Tunbridge. On 
neighboring farms are two brothers, Mark 
and John. Together, the three men work 
about 200 acres of tillable land. Their respec- 
tive herd averages are: 


i do you boost a 400-pound herd av- 


Howacres (Charles) 
HIR 28 cows, 
DHIA 37 cows, 
Howvale (Mark) 
HIR 19 cows, 17,670 Ibs. milk, 3.8%, 669 libs. fat 
DHIA 23 cows, 15,145 lbs. milk, 3.8%, 580 ibs. fat 
Howe Haven (John) 


HIR 17 cows, 15,600 lbs. 
DHIA 18 cows, 14,160 Ibs. 


17,068 lbs. milk, 4.0%, 684 Ibs. fat 
15,739 Ibs. milk, 4.0%, 627 Ibs. fat 


milk, 


4.0%, 623 Ibs. fat 
milk, 4.1% 


77 lbs. fat 


ain 


SIZE AND SCALE of herd is evident in Howacres 
Homestead Bess. She averaged 17,733 pounds 
milk, 806 pounds fat in her first five lactations. 


CHARLIE HOWE points to Vermont hillside. 


be Slee. cee 


“There,” he said, “our cows used to run off most of 
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their energy trying to get something to eat.” With green feeding, cows maintain even milk flow. 





é 
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in the afternoon. 


A similar breeding program is followed in 
the three herds and farm field work is free- 
ly exchanged. Now to the questions, and the 
replies by Charlie Howe. 

Question: Over the past 20 years or so you 
have increased your herd average about 200 
pounds of fat. How much credit would you 
give to feeding and how much to breeding? 

Howe: This is strictly a personal opinion, 
but probably 70 to 75 per cent should be 
credited to better quality of roughage. When 
I came home from school, in 1935, our cows 
were running on the hillsides to get their 
feed. They ran off most of their energy try- 
ing to get something to eat. I had a hard 
time convincing my dad that they should be 
pastured in the bottomland. After all, we 
only have 50 acres of plowland here, but we 
did bring them down and the improvement in 
production was immediate. 

We also cut our hay a lot earlier now. I 
remember specifically starting haying the 
20th of June in 1949. Now we start cutting 
about the Ist of June. This year we had 
enough cow hay in by June 14. That’s ad- 


vancing our cutting date about three weeks. 
On the breeding side, we were lucky enough 
















































RUBBER MATS have prevented slipping and in- 


jured teats, quarters, and legs. 
they saved him about one-half on bedding costs 


684-POUND HERD is green-fed during summer months. 


Howe believes 


Dine Pn a a1 
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Chop corn is fed in the morning, grass 
Cows have this exercise lot where feed bunks, shade, and water are available. 


to have four outstanding bulls in the last 20 
years. They gave the herd the genetic ca- 
pacity to produce with an increase in test. 
It’s the roughage, however, which has made 
the truly big difference. 


At what stage of maturity is your hay 
when you start to cut, June 1? 

It’s about a week to 10 days before the 
first blossoms begin to appear. 


Is the first crop put up for hay or silage? 

If the weather is right, we'll put it up for 
hay but normally a good share of the first 
crop will go in the silo. We have three silos. 
Normally, two are filled with corn and one 
with grass. This year it will be 214 of corn 
and % of grass because we had excellent 
haying weather last June. 


What is your normal seeding mixture? 


It varies but we mix up our own mixture, 
normally including alfalfa, Ladino, brome 
grass, and timothy. The proportions of each 
depend on the type of soil. We have some 
heavy soil on which we put in more clovers. 
On the sandy loam, which will grow alfalfa, 
we put in more of that. 


Do you top-dress your hay land? 

Yes, we do top-dress with manure. 
covered once a year. 

After the first cutting is taken off, how- 
ever, we go over the legumes with 0-20-20, 
about 400 pounds to the acre. Where there 
is mostly grass we put on a complete fertili- 
zer, such as 10-10-10. 


How long will your hay land last? 
It varies some with the winters. 


It’s all 


We do 
have some winterkilling but, at the present 
time, we have some hay land that’s been in 
eight or nine years. On the average, though, 
we plow every five or six years. 


How do you put up your hay? 

First we mow, then we go over it with a 
conditioner. It normally lays there a half 
day in good weather, then is raked before it 
is nearly dry. Then (Turn to page 1050) 
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Before 


soing 
bulk... 


. « - consider all aspects 
as they apply to your 
situation. The change to 
bulk cooling means an 
investment of several 
thousand dollars. 


by D. W. Bates 





NEW BULK TANK should have sufficient capacity to allow for 
future herd expansion, plus possibility of using skip-day pickup. 


readers have bulk milk tanks on their 

farms. This is double the number of 
only three years ago. But it follows, of course, 
that many of you have not had to face the 
problem of bulk cooling and it is to you that 
this article is directed. 

As the name implies, bulk cooling is a 
system whereby milk, fresh from the cows, is 
placed in a stainless steel, insulated tank 
having its own refrigeration system, and 
cooled quickly to a safe storage temperature. 
The milk is not placed in cans at all and in 
some systems goes directly from the cows, 
through a pipeline to the bulk tank. 

This results in more rapid cooling of the 
milk, usually an increase in quality, and 
lower labor requirements. 

Milk is removed from the tank by a pick- 
up tank-truck which is driven to within a 
few feet of the milk house. A hose from the 
tanker is run through a port in the wall of 
the milk house, connected to the bulk tank, 
and the milk is pumped into the tanker. This 
requires no more effort than is required to 
connect the hose and plug in the cord through 
which power is furnished for the electrically- 
driven pump on the tanker. 


ec one-half of all Hoard’s Dairyman 


Some require bulk milk... 


Some milk markets now will accept only 
milk which is bulk cooled. Others are chang- 
ing entirely to bulk pickup. While many 
markets are likely to accept can milk for 
The author is an exter m agr tural engineer, 
University of Minnesota 


some time to come, “the handwriting is on 
the wall.” 

What influence will it have on you as an 
individual producer? There are many aspects 
to consider. 


Attitude of market... 


What is your present market and what is 
their attitude toward bulk handling? If your 
market is one which will accept only bulk 
milk, there are three possible alternatives. Go 
bulk, find a market which will accept can 
milk, or go out of dairying. 

Finding a new market which will accept 
milk in cans is likely to be difficult since 
the trend is away from that method of 
handling. The alternatives are then quite 
clearly defined. 

On the other hand you may wish to put 
in a bulk tank but no market is available for 
bulk milk. In such a case, converting to a 
bulk tank would certainly be unwise unless 
there are immediate prospects for a change. 


If you remodel... 


Although there is no immediate prospect 
for bulk pickup, but it is necessary for you 
to remodel or build a new milk house, cer- 
tainly do it in such a way that a bulk tank 
can later be installed with little change. 

If you are faced with the decision of con- 
verting to bulk milk cooling or else 
there are a number of questions, the answers 
to which will help you arrive at a solution. 

1. How old are you? If you are nearing the 
time of retirement, are there other members 
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of the family who will “take over’? 
2. Can you put a bulk tank in your pres- 
ent milk house or must you build a new one? 
3. Will your present facilities meet Grade 
A requirements? If not, how much will it cost 
to make the necessary changes? 


Further considerations .. . 


After you may have decided to “go bulk” 
there are still a number of problems to face. 

Where milk is handled in cans, it is al- 
ways possible to haul the cans out to the 
main road with a tractor and trailer or wagon 
when the driveway is “bad” in the spring or 
filled with snow in winter. With bulk pickup 
there is little possibility of this. Thus, your 
driveway must be of a quality which will al- 
low a heavy truck year-round access to the 
milk house. 

Should you build new or remodel your 
present milk house? 

In many areas there is no problem in an- 
swering this question as milk houses may be 
nonexistent or very inadequate. If your pres- 
ent milk house is reasonably well constructed, 
answering the following questions may help 
you decide what to do: 

1. Is it large enough to accommodate a 
bulk cooler and the equipment needed to go 
with it? 

2. Is it located so that a heavy truck can 
drive up to it regardless of weather conditions? 

3. Are doors large enough so that a bulk 
tank can be moved through them? 

4. Does it have a concrete floor in good 
condition, strong enough to hold up under 
the load of a bulk cooler full of milk? 

5. Is there an adequate drain to take away 
the large quantity of wash water required? 
If not, can one be provided? 

6. Is there adequate plumbing, wiring, and 
ventilation in it? Can they be provided? 

7. Can the necessary changes be made at 
less cost than that of constructing a new 
building? 

In many instances, although a bulk cooler 
can be crowded into an existing milk house, 
it would be more economical in the long run 
to construct a new building. Dimensions of 
an existing building may exert undue influ- 
ence on the type, size, and shape of the new 
tank in an effort to get one that will fit. 


What capacity tank? 


There is a general tendency to buy a bulk 
tank which is adequate only for the immedi- 
ate present. Generally, with the convenience 
of a bulk tank, dairymen soon find them- 
selves expanding their herds. 

Purchasing a tank which is sufficient only 
for the present is often a poor investment. 
Purchasing a tank which may not be used 
at full capacity for a few years is much 
better in the long run than to get one which 
will soon be outgrown. 

The size of the tank to buy will be de- 
termined first by whether the milk is to be 
picked up every-day (E.D.) or every-other- 
day (E.0.D.), and secondly by the size and 
production of the dairy herd. 

For E.D. pickup it is desirable to pur- 
chase a tank which will hold three milkings 
during the flush season. For E.O.D. pickup, 
which is most common, the tank should be 
able to hold five milkings in the flush season. 

Keep in mind that some bulk tanks are 
designed for E.D. pickup and can cool one- 
half of their total capacity at one milking 
period. Others are designed solely for E.O.D. 
pickup and can cool only one-fourth of their 
total capacity at one milking period. The lat- 
ter type could be used only at one-half ca- 
pacity on E.D. pickup. 

It is often thought that changing from 
mechanical can cooling to bulk cooling and 
pickup automatically will bring a saving in 
combined hauling and equipment costs. This 
is not necessarily the case, however, particu- 
larly with smaller producers. 

The step to bulk cooling and bulk pickup 
may be a big one. An investment of several 
thousand dollars will likely be required. Con- 
sider “all the angles’ in deciding what is 
best for you. THE END 
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MILK POWER of average cow is reflected here. Though there were 25 
per cent fewer cows in 1959 than in 1944, production per cow more than 
Production went up a total of 7 billion pounds. 


made up for the loss. 
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MONTHLY DATA @ PRICES RECEIVED OY FARMERS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SAG IN BEEF PRICES is now being accompanied by slower decline in 
milk cow numbers. Note what happened in 1952 and 1953. That's when 
dairy surpluses soared to record quantities. Today's trend is similar. 


Which way... Milk flow and prices? 


Beef prices dropped $8 in 1953 and milk flow shot upward. Now beef 
prices are sagging again. Will it mean more milk? 





Farm milk prices respond quickly to 
changes in the total national supply of 
milk. In 1953 and 1954, milk marketings 
boomed 9 billion pounds and prices fell 88 
cents per hundred. On the other hand, in 
1948, milk marketings fell 4 billion pounds 
and the farm price climbed 61 cents. So 
farmers are vitally affected by changes in 
national milk flow. 

But what determines the milk supply? 
Certainly the number of milk cows has a 
great bearing. And it appears the price of 
beef has a major influence on the rate of 
culling of dairy cows and, thus, the size 
of the national dairy herd. 

When beef prices fell $8 in 1953 milk 
cow numbers increased. In the past year 
beef prices fell about $2, cutters and can- 
ners more. Milk flow is climbing again. 

The author, a widely-known dairy econ- 
omist, analyzes the forces at work and 
interprets them for dairy farmers. 

—The “ditors 
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forecasts for dairying is the behavior of 

farmers themselves. For example, just 
one element in the outlook, number of cows, 
is the composite of conclusions made by a mil- 
lion decision-making dairymen. 

If farmers reverse the direction of their 
decisions, or even bring about a change in 
the rate of adjustment in cow numbers, the 
dairy outlook can be reshaped for some time. 


Within the past 12 months, farmers appear 
to have started an adjustment that could re- 
verse the trend which has been underway to- 
ward a better balance between supply and 
demand for milk. It is not absolutely certain 
that such a change is in the offing. But it 
definitely is a possibility. 

The total number of milk cows on farms 
has declined each year since 1944, except the 
single year 1953. (See chart.) 


In the past decade, the decline has aver- 
aged 2 per cent a year, ranging from the de- 
cline of 4 per cent in 1948 to the rise of 1.7 
per cent in 1953. 

Obviously, when both number of cows and 
rate of milk produced per cow move in the 
same direction, as in 1953, total milk flow 
can be changed abruptly. 

Factors influencing number of milk cows 


()'c of the problems in making economic 


include prices of milk and feed, and costs of 
labor. Other factors are the prices farmers 
receive for beef cattle and hogs, and in a 
growing number of instances, returns dairy- 
men can realize in alternative pursuits, includ- 
ing non-farm employment. 

In the way of farming alternatives, the 
main factors which have changed in recent 
years are prices of beef cattle and hogs. And 
most studies suggest that beef prices are far 
more important than hog prices in affecting 
number of milk cows. 

Now, a perfectly reasonable question is: In 
this age of growing specialization, how can 
beef prices have much to do with number of 
cows milked? Or with total milk production? 

Currently, as before, the price of beef in- 
fluences the dairy cow culling rate for those 
farmers who continue in dairying. Though 
we do not have many “red” cows milked as 
in former years, there still are some farmers 
(mainly in the western Corn Belt), who in- 
crease number of milk cows when milk prices 
become favorable in comparison with beef. 
But this is fast becoming the exception rather 
than the rule as in pre-World War II days. 

Now most variation in level of milk output 
comes from a slowdown or acceleration in 
transfer of resources out of dairying. 

Resources used in dairying, centered around 
roughage production, lend themselves best to 
beef farming as an alternative. In recent 
years, the price of beef cattle is the only one 
of the important economic influences to show 
variation. Hence, much of the variation in 
milk flow can be attributed to changes in 
beef cattle prices. 


How beef prices move .. . 


Long-term movements in beef prices stem 
from cyclical fluctuations in beef cattle num- 
bers. As beef cattle numbers increase, beef 
marketings are reduced for a time and prices 
rise. Finally, beef herds are expanded to the 
point that marketings can rise at the same 
time that numbers can continue upward. Beef 
prices then begin to recede. 

Beef prices on a seasonally-adjusted basis 
apparently reached their peak in late 1958 
and early 1959, then started a down drift. 
With this, there began a definite letup in the 
rate of decline in number of milk cows. 

The price of beef cattle without seasonal 
adjustment reached its peak in May 1959 and 
then declined more than seasonally through 
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December. Some of the lower grades, such as 
cutter and canner, declined as much as 25 per 
cent by December, both as compared with a 
year earlier and with June of 1959. 


The number of milk cows in January 1959 
was down 3.2 per cent from a year earlier 
but by December was down only 1.2 per cent. 
Moreover, the number of young dairy stock 
increased during 1959 and was record-high in 
comparison to the number of mature animals 
on hand. 

Through the first half of 1960 the gen- 
eral price level for beef animals, while de- 
clining somewhat, was better maintained than 
usual following a reduction such as started 
in 1959. One reason seems to be the abundant 
pasture feed in most regions this year. This 
helped to ease further the decline in milk 
cow numbers. 


Holding more dairy cows .. . 


As of June 1960, milk cow numbers were 
down only .9 per cent compared with 1.2 per 
cent for last December and 3.2 per cent in 
early 1959. 


Monthly data on milk cow numbers are re- 
leased only in each February, based on a 
year-end survey in each state. This means 
that the letup in rate of decline in milk cow 
numbers had been underway for nearly a year 
before the fact became known. However, the 
June 1959 survey suggested that numbers 
might be declining a little less rapidly. 


Beef cattle prices, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than other factors, do not consistently 
exert the same influence on milk cow num- 
bers. Rather, their influence is in the na- 
ture of what may be termed “episodic.” That 
is, their influence is much greater at some 
times than at others. 


In recent years, for example, the sharpest 
decline in milk cow numbers occured in 1958 
following an increase during 1957 of over 25 
per cent in cattle prices. 

Similarly, the only increase in milk cow 
numbers began in the closing months of 1952. 
There was a decline of nearly 25 per cent in 
beef cattle prices during that year. Beef 
cattle prices became reasonably stabilized by 
mid-1953 and numbers of milk cows resumed 
their decline by mid-1954. (See chart.) 

While the number of milk cows on farms 
in the United States as a whole has de- 
creased every year (Turn to page 1067) 














WATER SHORTAGE forced these firefighters to stand by helplessly while this 
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farm house 


burned. The modern electric water system is the basis of good fire protection. A few gal- 
lons of water used in time will prevent a smal] blaze from developing into a disastrous fire. 


Are you 
equipped te 
put out 
a fire? 


With the increasing costs of replac- 
ing buildings damaged by fire, you 
should take a critical look at your 
equipment for fighting fires. 


by David Braun 


IRE destroys 3,500 lives and an esti- 
K mated $110 million worth of property 

each year in the rural areas of the 
United States. 

The modern electric water system is the 
basis of good fire protection on the farm or 
for a country home. It is important for fire 
protection that the water system and the 
well have adequate capacity. 

The factors that determine the capacity of 
a water system are the amount of water in 
the well itself and the ability of the well to 
replace water rapidly 

Other important factors are the power of 
the motor and the capacity of the pump, as 
well as the size of the pressure tank that is 


a part of every complete water system. 
The National Association of Domestic and 
Farm Pump Manufacturers recommends, as 


a minimum, that the water system provide 
500 gallons an hour for fire fighting. 
Additional protection in the private water 
system is a pressure or gravity storage tank 
of 1,500, or more, gallons capacity. The wa- 
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ter system and storage tank, together with 
properly-sized piping and adequate hose out- 
lets, serve as the strongest insurance against 
loss of life and property by fire. 

A vital point to remember 

is that the wiring of the water system 
must be protected from the possibility of 
burning out during a fire. The pump should 
be placed on an entirely separate circuit 
from other equipment. It’s a good idea to 
run the wiring connected to the pump under- 
ground rather than alongside a_ building 
where it could be burned. If the pump is 
located in one of the buildings, it should be 
fed by an individual circuit with a separate 
switch, marked as the pump switch only. 

Hydrants for fire fighting, which ordinari- 
ly will be used for other purposes around 
the farm, should be located so you can reach 
any part of a building with the hose, inside 
or out, adding about 15 feet for the spray. 
The hydrants should be non-freezing so they 
will be available for fighting fires even in 
sub-zero weather. 

Adequate hoses should be immediately 
available for emergency use. They should be 
kept in 50- and 100-foot lengths on reels 
located in one central place. In this way, they 
will be ready for use at any time and every- 
one always will know exactly where they are 
— vital when quick thinking is essential. 

Although a hose that delivers 7 or 8 gal- 
lons of water a minute can help put out an 
ordinary fire that is spotted in time, it is 
well to remember that a %-inch hose will 
deliver about 50 per cent more water than a 
%-inch hose, and that a 1-inch hose will de- 
liver about 21% times as much. 

You should be prepared for all the types 
of fires you might be forced to fight. The 
most common cause of fire is the burning of 
wood or paper, or some other combustible 
material. Since all fires must have fuel, heat, 
and air to burn, controlling these three fac- 
tors controls the fire. 

Water cools and shuts off the oxygen sup- 
ply from an ordinary fire. For this reason, 
it is highly effective as a fire-fighting agent. 


- or to correct 


“Special” fires need chemicals .. . 


For a fire starting in grease, oil, or elec- 
tricity, water should not be used. Water 
spreads an oil fire because oil floats and 
continues to burn. 

Electrical fires are spread by water, too, 
since it is an excellent conductor of electricity. 

For these special types of fires, a chemical 
smothering agent should be used. Some of 
these are carbon dioxide, vaporizing liquid, 
foam, or even bicarbonate of soda. Any fire 
extinguishers maintained for this purpose 
should be approved by the Underwriters’ La- 
boratory and should be checked once each 
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year to see if the chemical needs replacement. 

Even with the best of fire-fighting equip- 
ment on hand, it will be useless unless those 
who will fight the fire know what to do. 
There should be occasional fire drills on the 
farm so the whole family and all hired hands 
know what duties to take over, if the cry 
should ever come. 


What to do when fire strikes... 


1. Stay calm — don’t panic. Previous fire 
drills should have made it clear to everyone 
what to do when a fire is discovered. 

2. Get to a safe place and give the alarm. 
Call the neighbors and the town fire depart- 
ment, if there is one. 

3. Start fighting the fire with the equip- 
ment you have. If it’s an oil or electric fire, 
smother it with chemicals or dirt or sand; 
don’t use water on it. 

4. Protect your other buildings by thorough- 
ly wetting them down. 

5. When help arrives, direct it where it will 
do the most good. Knowing your property, 
you will know where the greatest danger is 
— and each minute counts. 

In rural communities throughout Ameri- 
ca, water in wells often drops beyond the 
reach of the pump as the result of dry spells 
and falling water tables. 

There are several ways in which the farm- 
er can protect himself against falling water 
tables. If the well is known to be “weak,” 
the National Water Well Association sug- 
gests it should be improved. Or, a second well 
drilled. Another alternative is to build a pond. 

After the source of water has been im- 
proved, a new water system should be in- 
stalled capable of reaching to the required 
depth to give you all the water you need, 
with adequate pressure. 

If you are replacing an inadequate system 
to keep up with present and future demands 
or, if you are installing a water system for 
the first time, it is important to select a 
system that will give ample water for both 
immediate and future requirements. 

Along with the necessity of having ade- 
quate water for fire protection, remember 
the regular requirements for water your fami- 
ly will have every day. 

Each bathtub or shower requires from 25 
to 30 gallons of water. Flushing the water 
closet takes 6 gallons. Filling the lavatory 
takes 1% gallons. Outside, modern lawn 
sprinklers use about 120 gallons of water an 
hour. As a minimum supply, at least 50 


gallons of water a day for each person is 
recommended. 

An experienced water systems dealer will 
know how to establish your current and fu- 
ture needs and how to supply you with fire 
protection. 


THE END 
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ADEQUATE HOSES should be available for 
emergency use. Keep them in 50- and 100-foot 
lengths on reels that are located in one central 
place. One inch diameter should be minimum size 
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Why Australian milk 
yields are low 





Lack of consistent rainfall is main cause of Australia’s 
feeding problems. But, it does pay to irrigate pastures. 


AUSTRALIA—This country has 
large tracts of land that may re- 
ceive limited rainfall only once in 
three or four years. Like our own 
areas in parts of Utah and Neva- 
da, this land produces little, if any, 
feed and is not: useful even for 
range livestock production. Rain- 
fall varies from a yearly average 
of a few inches in parts of western 
and central Australia to well over 
100 inches in the eastern coast. 

There may be a series of high- 
rainfall years in a row when there 
is an over abundance of forage 
and not enough cattle to eat it. 
The herds are expanded during 
these good years. 

Sooner or later a_ series of 
drought years comes along with a 
resulting heavy death loss of ani- 
mals because there is not enough 
feed in the country and they are 
too thin to be slaughtered for 
meat. This has been the story of 
beef cattle and sheep production in 
much of Australia. 

The situation with dairy cattle 
has been quite similar. In Aus- 
tralia, to return a profit milk 
must be produced almost entirely 
from pasture. In many places the 
natural rainfall will provide good 
pasture for only a few months 
each year and without supplemen- 
tal feeding the cows soon dry up. 

Some years ago H. J. Geddes of 
Sydney University in New South 
Wales decided to find out how 
much irrigated pasture could be 
produced by using ponds to store 
the run-off water from a hilly 
farm. A 400-acre unit at Badgery’s 
Creek was used for the tests. 


A series of water storage ponds, 
constructed in such a way as to 
collect all of the rain water that 
ran off the farm, made it possible 
to plant and irrigate improved 
pastures on the entire farm. 

A sprinkler irrigation system, 
operated by gasoline pumps, is used 
and there is an underground sys- 
tem of pipes to transfer water 
from some ponds to others to in- 
crease efficiency of water usage. 
The construction of dams and the 
sprinkler irrigation system looks 
expensive, but Geddes pointed out 
that it was purchased with extra 





income from sales of milk from | 


the better pastures. 

The first pond irrigated a 3%- 
acre pasture which returned $390 
per acre from sale of milk the 
first year. The improved, irrigated 
pastures on this farm now will 
feed 2% cows per acre during the 
summer and 1 cow per acre inthe 
winter. No grain is fed and very 
little feed is stored; only the sur- 
plus grass in the spring flush is 
made into silage for winter use. 


Under this system of year- 
around grazing the crossbred cows 


kept for research average about 
7,000 pounds of milk and 350 
pounds of fat per lactation. The 


high stocking rate has meant high- 
er returns per acre with lower 
feed and labor costs. No feed is 
purchased and very little is har- 
vested for storage. 
The climate in this part of Aus- 
tralia (near Sydney) is very mild 
similar to Florida and the 
guif coastal area of the United 
States. There are frosts in the 
winter, but freezing is not so 





severe as to completely stop the 
growth of oats. 

The pastures are clover - grass 
mixtures, consisting of perennial 
rye grass and white or iadino 
clover, subterranean clover and 
Rhodes grass or paspalum, and a 


rotational grazing system is used. 

To boost winter pasture produc- 
tion oats are seeded into the 
clover-grass sod in 9-inch rows. 
On the farm in question 400 pounds 
of sulfate of ammonia gives more 
profitable pasture responses than 
lower fertilizer levels. Up to 4 
bushels of oats are sod seeded per 
acre and planting time is staggered 
in different fields to spread out 
the grazing season. 

Sod seeding of oats for winter 
grazing does not destroy the clover 
grass sod, By the time the oats 
are through, the clover and grasses 
are ready to go ahead again. The 
white clover responds to the 
fertilizer, as well as the grasses. 
No plowing, cultivation, or reseed- 
ing of pastures has been neces- 
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sary the past several years. 

I was greatly impressed by how 
successful this irrigation scheme 
seemed to be in providing pas- 
ture. I saw it at the end of win- 
ter when the last of the oats were 
being grazed and the clover grass 
mixtures were starting to grow 
again. The cows were in good con- 
dition and producing well .. . in 
sharp contrast to the “starved” 
cows. on farms having no irriga- 
tion system. 
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1. Feed Calf Manna from the first day— 
teams with colostrum to give quick nour- 
ishment and disease resistance. 





2. Feed Suckle from bottle when colos- 


trum is gone. It smelis, tastes like Calf 
Manna — calves go on dry feed easier. 





3. Continue Calf Manna for 6 months 
~ builds early appetite for roughage, 
makes weaning at 4 or 5 weeks possible 


L SUCKLE 


only 


BOTTLE $4 00 


1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


tional. Limit of one 


Name_ 


Street or R-F.D. ies 


City or Town 


Suckle bottle feeding is the natural “heads up” way for calves to 
nurse. This unbreakable plastic Suckle bottle withstands freezing 
and boiling, is convenient to use and carry. It’s the sanitary way 
to feed, too, because there are no seams or cracks to collect germs. 
Suckle bottles prevent the “gulping” that causes digestive upsets 
and scours. Most important, there’s no waste—all vital nutrients 
in the Suckle mixture flow into the calf. 


FOLLOW THIS CARNATION-ALBERS 
HERD REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 
Write today for your 2-quart Albers Suckle 
Bottle, complete with rubber nipple. Take 
advantage of this offer - save nearly half 
on the retail price of this bottle, save half 
the cost of pails. Offer closes Dec. 1, 1960. 


Please send me postpaid 2-quart Suckle Bottle with rubber nipple. 
I enclose $1.00 in check, cash or money order. Holder $1.00 addi- 


(Please Print) 


(OFFER CLOSES DECEMBER 1, 1960) 
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ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, Dept. H-100 
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How modern science and good herd management 
are used to prevent and control mastitis in all stages 





1. The first step is physical examina- 
tion and laboratory tests of all quarters 
by your veterinarian to determine 
which cows are infected, severity of 
infection and type of mastitis infection 
present. You are then ready to proceed 


4. In the case of an occasional “flare 
up” immediately infuse affected quar- 
ter with AUREOMYCIN® for Mastitis 
(or TARGOT®) and pull cow from milk- 
ing line for 3 days. Report to your 
veterinarian. 


Now we have both the knowledge 
and the scientific weapons to carry 
out an effective attack on mastitis 
in all its forms and stages. A pro- 
gram that can control mastitis — 
minimize it to the point of practical 
eradication. 





CYANAMID 
“ALL OUT” 
MASTITIS 
PROGRAM 
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2. Vaccinate against staphylococcal 
mastitis with new Cyanamid Staphylo- 
coccus Aureus Toxoid, Slanetz strain. 
Your veterinarian can immunize all 
cows to prevent spread to non-infected 
cows and acute cases in infected cows. 


5. Maintain a high herd health level 
because a cow at the peak of health is 
better able to resist infections. For the 
dairyman who raises his own feed, 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, helps keep 
the cows healthy. 


Cyanamid offers such a program 
above. We hope you will take a 
moment to read it carefully. 

Your veterinarian is the key- 
man in the program, Discuss it with 
him. Plan with him to place your 
herd on the Cyanamid Mastitis Con- 
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8. Treat severe, acute cases via blood 
stream. Use SULMET® Injectable first 
day, with udder infusions as in point 4. 
Follow with SULMET OBLETS® second 
through fourth days or use SULMET 
OBLETS alone for four days. 


. 
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6. Good feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
pay off because they help keep your 
herd health at a high level. Your cows 
are better able to resist all kinds of 
infection — and to produce to their full 
capacity. 


trol Program—with his supervision, 
guidance and professional service. 

At your request, we will be glad 
to send you the complete scientific 
and herd management program 
free of charge. 
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In controlling mastitis in a dairy 
herd, the cooperation of the owner 
and employees is of vital import- 
ance, It might be said that everyone 
should become “mastitis-minded.” 


1 All “positive” animals should be 
® placed at the end of the milking 
line so that they are milked and 
cared for last as an added safeguard 
against any spread of infection. 


2 When an infected animal is 
* moved from the stable, the stan- 
chion floor should be thoroughly 
cleaned of all organic material] and 
then scrubbed and disinfected with 
a lye solution. 


3 Replacements should be exam- 
* ined by your veterinarian and a 
laboratory examination should be 
made of the milk. Only clean ani- 
mals should be admitted to the herd. 


4 All replacements should be 

* raised on the farm if possible as 

time and experience show they are 

more apt to be disease-free. 

5 Cow beds should be of proper 
* construction so as to prevent in- 

juries to udders and teats. 





6 Stables should be kept clean and 
* ample clean bedding should be 
used at all times. 
7 Rear portion of the cow beds 
* should be mechanically cleaned 
and disinfected at definite intervals. 
8 When a cow shows watery milk, 
* flakes, clots or pus, she should 
be removed from the milking line. 
Early discovery of cases showing 
watery milk or pin-point flakes in 
the milk often saves a cow. 
9 An individual towel should be 
* furnished for each cow. The 
towels are placed in a chlorine solu- 
tion with a strength of 250 parts 
per million (p.p.m.). When an ud- 
der is to be washed the milker re- 
moves a towel from the pail and 
wrings it partly dry. After the 
udder is washed the towel is 
dropped into a discard pail. 
10 It is a good plan to assign a 
* group of cows to each man, 
who milks them each time. Since it 
is important that complete milking 
be practiced, the herdsman should 
make personal examinations of 
milked cows frequently. 


These are the Cyanamid weapons of science 
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1. Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid, 
Slanetz Strain 

2. SULMET® Sulfamethazine 
Injectable 

3. SULMET® OBLETS® 

4. VARIZYME® Streptokinase-Hu- 
man Plasminogen-Streptodornase 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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5. AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline 
for Mastitis (and TARGOT*) 

6. AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles 
Available from your veterinarian 
or local animal health products 
dealer. 


1 1 It is good practice to dip the 
* ends of the teats after milk- 
ing. A chlorine solution having 
strength of 250 p.p.m. of available 
chlorine should be used — fresh for 
each cow, 
12 Before stripping each cow a 
* milker should wash his hands 
with soap and water, disinfect them 
with a chlorine solution (100-200 
p.p.m.) and wipe them dry, prefer- 
ably with paper towels. 
1 3 Teat-cups should be rinsed in 
* a pail of clean water, then in 
a pail of chlorine water of at least 
250 p.p.m. of available chlorine be- 
tween each cow. This of course is to 
prevent the spread of infection 
from one cow to another by means 
of the teat-cups. 
1 4 Each day before it is swept 
* the floor should be sprinkled 
with lime or superphosphate. When 
manure is not spread on the ground 
daily, superphosphate should be 
used instead of lime (ground lime- 
stone or hydrated lime). 
15 Check milking machine peri- 
* odically to be sure correct 
vacuum is being applied to the teats, 
pulsations are at manufacturer’s 
recommended rate and teat cup in- 
flations are in good condition. 
16 Make sure milking machine 
* is being correctly operated — 
not left on longer than necessary. 
Most cows can be trained, if udders 
are properly prepared, to milk out 
in 3 to 4 minutes. 
17 In every way make good 
* management and sanitation 
an habitual part of your standard 
management routine. 
For further information consult 
your veterinarian or write Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


* Trademark 


MASTITIS CONTROL 
PROGRAM 
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MILK FLOW AND PRICES 


ACH time we publish an article on the 

economics of our dairy business, we do so 
with some misgivings. We know that to many 
the subject is dry and perhaps difficult 
to comprehend. But to those who study the 
powerful forces at play in dairying the sub- 
ject is fascinating. 

Whether you are intrigued or not, how- 
ever, you owe it to yourself and your future 
to understand what is taking place. The ar- 
ticle, “Which way . . . milk flow and prices?” 
on page 1039 explains why dairy prices col- 
lapsed in 1953. Further, the author expresses 
his uneasiness about the present situation, It 
has some of the same characteristics of eight 
years ago. Barring the effects of a drought, 
however, it does not appear the changes will 
be as abrupt or as severe. 

Our only appeal here is for dairymen to 
know their business . . . in the market as 
well as on the farm. Everyone is interested 
in price and income but too few inform them- 
selves sufficiently. As a result, the poorly 
informed are unprepared for the future. 


THE PRICE SUPPORT BOOST 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S decision to 

sign the dairy price support increase bill 
came as a distinct surprise to most dairy ob- 
servers on the Washington scene. It was well- 
known that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
firmly recommended a veto. 

It is patently obvious to everyone that the 
bill originally was a_ political blackjack. 
Knowing the Secretary’s infiuence on the 
President, the opposition party passed the 
bill, expected a veto and a tailor-made cam- 
paign issue during the presidential election. 
The strategy failed, of course, and dairymen 
fell heir to beneficial political miscalculation. 

Actually, the bill means very little cur- 
rently. Manufacturing milk prices on a na- 
tional average basis are at or above the new 
price support level of $3.22. They were at 
about this same level last year, too, in spite 
of the price support level being only $3.06. 
So, insofar as our milk checks are concerned, 
there will be little to indicate that there has 
been a change in the price support level. 
Then, too, the marketing year for the in- 
creased level of supports expires March 31. 
The new Secretary of Agriculture determines 
the level of supports beginning April 1, 1961. 

But to leave the discussion here would be a 
superficial appraisal of this new development. 

Regardless of who is elected President next 
month, the committees of Congress control- 
ling agricultural legislation will be essential- 
ly the same as have controlled it in the past. 
Further, the consumer-oriented representa- 
tives and senators will still prevail in num- 
bers in both Houses of Congress. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that major cor- 
rective legislation will be enacted at an early 
date. It is particularly doubtful that com- 
modity-by-commodity legislation will be de- 
veloped and approved hurriedly. However, it 
is reasonable to expect that the new dairy 
price support level will be continued through 
1961-62. 

The greatest benefits, therefore, may ac- 
crue to dairymen during the heavy-producing 
months of next summer. Without this action 
of increasing price supports 16 cents per 


hundredweight it is entirely possible that 


prices could have dropped to the absolute 
floor, particularly in light of the present evi- 
dence of increasing milk production. 

Price supports, as we have had them and 
now have them, are not sound. They do not 
bring supply and demand into balance. They 
do not put the dairy industry on a firm, solid, 
self-respecting business basis. But lacking the 
development and approval of such a program, 
we can be thankful that a somewhat more 
reasonable floor has been placed under our 
market structure, 


MASTITIS TEAMWORK NEEDED 


DURING all our years of struggle with mas- 
titis and the millions of words and thou- 
sands of scientific experiments costing un- 
told millions of dollars we still do not have 
a national plan. There is no unity of thought, 
no real meeting of the minds. We are crying 
out for help. Will our leaders in this phase 
of animal and dairy science provide the team- 
work we need or will we continue to play a 
losing game? If ever the American farmer 
needs teamwork help, it is with mastitis. 
—Harold J. Barnum 


EQUIPMENT PLANTS CLOSE 


MAJOR manufacturer of farm equipment 

recently announced that six of its farm 
equipment plants would be closed down for 
two to five weeks during the fall. The move, 
according to the manufacturer, was made “to 
balance inventories of finished goods.” A 
heavy carryover of last year’s spring farm 
implements was reported. 

Here is but another example of how busi- 
ness and industry keep supply and demand in 
balance. They produce for the effective mar- 
ket and sell vigorously and effectively. But 
they don’t flood the market with products 
which cannot be sold at a reasonable price. 

But if this manufacturer followed our 
dairy practice, he would continue to produce 
regardless of the market. Finally prices would 
collapse and perhaps he, too, would be going 
to Washington asking for help. 

Wouldn't it be more sensible for us in the 
dairy business to produce for a market rather 
than regardless of the market? 





BA 79 years ago... 


There is not a farmer but what gov- 
erns himself in the management, feed- 
ing, and handling of his horses by what 
he knows concerning each one of them 
individually. He knows that no two 
horses can be fed exactly alike. The 
same good sense and adjustment holds 
good in the management of cows. 

These “lump it off” and “guess it will 
do” farmers, who have never trained 
themselves to be methodical, exact, and 
intelligent in their ways of doing farm 
work, might as well give up the dairy 
business first as last. A herd of cows 
can’t be made profitable in that way. 
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IS BLOC VOTING DESIRABLE? 


A HOT item of debate in many farm areas 

this fall is the issue of bloc voting in the 
federal milk order program. Ever since 1937 
dairy cooperatives, through their boards of 
directors, have been voting their membership 
on questions concerning milk orders and their 
revisions. Now a question has been raised as 
to whether this right is desirable. 

Casual consideration would lead a fair- 
minded person to oppose bloc voting. On the 
surface it appears the rights of the individ- 
ual may be denied. But, as in so many cases, 
all is not what it appears to be on the surface. 

In the first place, every dairyman has a 
voice. He exercises it through the director he 
elects. And in cooperatives every dairyman 
has one vote regardless of how big or small 
his herd. In corporations or businesses this 
is not so. But in cooperatives or corporations 
the directors who do not reflect the members’ 
or the stockholders’ interest can be and are 
replaced. 

Of even greater significance to us, how- 
ever, is what would happen without bloc vot- 
ing by dairy cooperatives. 

We all must admit that milk marketing is 
a highly complicated and competitive business. 
Large sums of money are at stake daily. And 
where dollars are at stake, the urge to find 
a “fair advantage” is intense. 

Dairy history is replete with evidence show- 
ing where those “fair advantage” dollars came 
from ... out of the dairyman’s milk check. 
Price wars and chiseling have almost inevita- 
bly been paid for by farmers when a federal 
order was not in effect to protect them. In 
fact, history will reveal that in most of the 
80 federal orders farmers asked for them for 
this very reason. 

What has this to do with bloc voting? 

Simply this: These same predatory forces 
are still here. They know that few farmers 
have the time or patience to study the provi- 
sions of an order. Lacking detailed informa- 
tion and understanding, these people are ripe 
for misleading information and stories. Half- 
truths and untruths can be made very appeal- 
ing in the hands of a skilled manipulator of 
propaganda. The money carrot can be held 
out to entice changes in the order or its com- 
plete withdrawal .. . then comes the awaken- 
ing through lower prices, price wars .. . and 
the same fellow, the farmer, picking up the tab. 

Now don’t misunderstand us. We are not 
defending or championing federal milk orders. 
Long-time readers of this page know we think 
they fall far short of doing what they should 
do in providing a reasonable price as well as 
orderly marketing. But their shortcomings do 
not constitute a valid reason for inviting 
their destruction. 

Instead, the needed changes should come 
through improved legislation or, in our opin- 
ion, a legal interpretation of the basic legis- 
lation which will permit the improvements. 
As it is now, farmers cannot vote in some of 
the desired changes simply because of the 
Act of 1937 or its interpretation. 

Finally, we would make this point. Almost 
everyone will agree that the great farm weak- 
ness of our time is division and re-division 
within agriculture. Many stand to gain from 
our weakness. But here in the milk order pro- 
gram, where dairymen do stick together 


through majority vote and elective representa- 
tives, we now find forces at work to destroy 
that which agriculture needs the most. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Waste disposal problem 


At the outlet of our tile line is 
a mass of hair-like, bright red 
worms about one-half inch long. 
When they are in a pool of wa- 
ter, they are very active and give 
the appearance of blood from 
a distance, 

This line has several thousand 
feet of field tile plus a lateral 
that goes through the barnyard 
and by the silos. Every year the 
lateral from the silos and barn- 
yard plugs up with a slimy sludge, 
even though it has good fall, 

I would like to know what these 
worms are and what causes sludge. 

Ohio T.D.C. 


The worms at the outlet of your 
tile line are likely blood worms. 
These are the larvae stage of a 
flying insect which roughly re- 
sembles a mosquito, but is non- 
biting. In time the worms will 
evolve to the pupal stage and then 
to midge, or adult stage. Eggs 
are laid by the adults which 
hatch into larvae and the cycle is 
then repeated. 

The sludge probably is formed 
from silage juice and a mixture 
of water and manure from the 
barnyard, While the tile may have 
good fall, there is insufficient wa- 
ter entering at the upper end to 
flush the waste material through. 

—D. W. BATES 


University of Minnesota 


Use brake fluid 


Good-quality motor oil is used 
in the hydraulic system of trac- 
tors. Can you tell me why it can- 
not be used in the brake system 
or a truck or automobile? 


Pennsylvania J.B.B. 


Under no circumstances should 
motor oil be used in a hydraulic 
brake system. The temperatures 
the fluid in a brake system must 
withstand are much greater than 
those encountered in. a crankcase. 
Crankcase oil will oxidize when 
exposed to these higher tempera- 


tures and plug up the orifices. 
Further, if a slight leak should 
develop in any cylinder and a 
small quantity of lubricating oil 
get on the brake shoe, a glaze 
would form on its face. This glaze 
would reduce or eliminate any brak- 
ing effect between the shoe and 
the brake drum. —D. W. BATEs 


Don’t “tinker” 


The generator on my tractor 
seems to be charging irregularly. 
I believe that the voltage regula- 
tor may not be working properly. 
Should I attempt to repair it? 

Ohio B.R.R. 


Do not attempt to “tinker” with 
the voltage-current regulator on 
today’s tractors. This requires the 
services of a trained mechanic us- 
ing the necessary test instruments. 

—MELVIN E. LONG 


Elm for building 


Someone told us there is a cer- 
tain type of elm that is satisfac- 
tory for use in construction of a 
barn. It is not supposed to warp 
or rot. 

Could you tell me if this is true? 

Illinois T.R.T, 


There are various kinds of elm 
trees. However, there is no sig- 
nificant difference among them as 
to their ability to resist decay, or 
their resistance to warping. 

The matter of warping is more 
closely related to how the lumber 
is sawed and how it is cared for 
after sawing. Lumber from large 
trees which is (as nearly as pos- 
sible) quarter-sawed, carefully 
piled, and kept dry should not give 
undue trouble from warping. 

Elm has very little natural re- 
sistance to decay and if used in 
a barn, or other animal shelter, it 
must be kept dry. This means 
that the building must be ade- 
quately ventilated. 

Elm has reasonably good struc- 
tural strength. —D. W. Bates 
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Milk protection starts at the source. You can 
count on low-cost Lo-Bax, the effective chlorine bactericide, to kill 
bacteria fast. One-half teaspoon of easy-to-store Lo-Bax gives two 
gallons of chlorine rinse solution . . . provides gentle but effective 
sanitation for teats and udders, milking machinery and dairy uten- 
sils. Results: best-quality milk, no rejects. Get Lo-Bax Special or 
LoBax-W (with a wetting agent). Write us for booklet “How Can 
I Sanitize My Milk Utensils.” 


bacloua 


For a lowacount at low cost... 


Lo-Bax® is a trademark 





Lo-BAX 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division + Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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“You should paint across!” 











"new BEAR CAT GRAIN & ROUGHAGE MILL 


grinds any feed... green, dry, wet or frozen! 






This rugged Bear Cat is famous for handling the NEW BEAR CAT 
real tough grinding jobs with any farm tractor. BURR MILL 
Three tool-steel circular knives and fourteen for ear 

’ 


heavy steel swing hammers make fast work of 
any feed. It will grind ear corn, snapped corn 
and all grain as fine or as coarse as you want 
including soybeans, hershey, millet, cane-seed, 
cotton seed, linseed (or cake), and cotton bolls. 
It cuts and grinds any kind of hay or roughage 
loose, bundled or baled. For complete infor- 
mation see your dealer or write factory. 


BEARCAT Ovality FARM MACHINERY SINCE 1908 | 
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DEPT. 712-61 * HASTINGS, NEBR. 








WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. * 
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Ghost barns 


(Continued from page 1035) 


together to leave in the evening 
of this strenuous day, the owner’s 
polite insistence to pay was re- 
fused with the expected neighbor- 
ly’ expression of “Oh, that’s all 
right. Come over and help us out 
sometime,” 

Even in later years, after Port- 
land cement had become available 
for concrete foundations, when 
only milled lumber was used, and 
raising bees were discontinued, 
some of these ghost barns were 
built by neighbors and hired men 
who worked from sunup to sun- 
down for a dollar a day or less. 
The supervising head carpenter re- 
ceived only 50 cents or a dollar 
extra per day for his skill and ex- 
perience. These facts are ha_.* to 
believe today. 


If barns could talk ... 


These barns shared “a heap of 
living’ with the folks who built 
and used them. If barns had mem- 
ories and could talk, these ghost 
barns could relate many stories of 
their time, some happy and some 
sad, but all rich and warm with 
human interest. 

Foremost in the memories of 
many of them would be the barn- 
warming parties held to celebrate 
their completion. They could tell 
how on these occasions their 
rafters rang with rollicking fid- 
dle music, the voices of square 
dance callers, and the sounds of 
dancing feet. They would remem- 
ber how people of all ages came 
to enjoy these parties and to ex- 


change neighborhood news. How 
they shared, but discreetly kept, 
the secrets of young lovers who 


slipped away from the dance floor 


to seal their troth with kisses in 
the moonlit shadows. 

They could tell of the owners’ 
quiet pride as they showed Sun- 
day visitors their new barns and 
the livestock they housed. Of 
how they sheltered the harvested 
crops and kept them safe and dry 
against the weather. Of the 
warmth and comfort they provided 
for their animal inmates during 
the cold and snowy winters. 

They would remember the joys 
of springtime, when new babies 
were brought out to see the new 
kittens, calves, lambs, and pigs 
which they sheltered; and the hap- 
py voices of excited children as 
they hunted for Easter eggs hid- 
den in secret places within them. 


They would remember the steam 
engines, smelling of coal smoke 
and hot grease, that drove the 
machines to thresh the grain from 
the sheaves stored in their roomy 
mows. How on these occasions the 
older boys attempted to imitate 
the nonchalance of the men, but 
were unable to conceal their ex- 
citement when long blasts of the 
steam whistle announced the ar- 
rival of the machine and comple- 
tion of the job. They could tell 
of the rivalry among the wives and 
daughters of the neighborhood to 
“set the best table” for the 
threshers and to win the most 
compliments on their cooking. 

Some of them could tell of 
husking bees, when neighbors 
gathered to husk the ears of corn 
from the fodder stored on their 
floors, They would smile at the 
recollection of the good-natured 
raillery that accompanied the find- 
ing of a red ear, which permitted 


the finder to kiss any girl pres- 
ent, and of the excitment among 
the young ladies pending his choice. 

Many of them would recall with 
sorrow the periods of national 
anxiety when men marched off to 
war and the grief of their families 
when blue service stars Were 
changed to gold. 

Among their fonder earlier me- 
mories would be those of: pretty 
little girls and their older sisters 
demure in sunbonnets, gingham 
dresses, and high  button-shoes. 
Of long-haired, matronly women 
wearing ankle-length skirts, long 
sleeves, high collars, and flower- 
trimmed hats. Of _ self-conscious 
little boys in knee pants and sus- 
penders. Of older boys and beard- 
ed men clad in black suits, high 
white collars, box-toed shoes, and 
stiff hats. 

They would remember the quiet 
Sunday mornings and the high- 
stepping horses drawing family 
carriages and narrow-seated court- 
ing buggies, filled with God-fear- 
ing people on their way to wor- 
ship in the country churches 
which doited the countryside. 

They could tell of the times 
when these churches were the 
center of neighborhood social life, 
of weddings, Sunday school pic- 
nics, and many happy occasions. 
Of how on other occasions they 
saw black hearses pulled by 
black horses, followed by a pro- 
cession of other horse-drawn ve- 


hicles filled with sympathetic 
neighbors paying their last re- 
spects to one of their number 


who had died and was being laid 
to rest in the churchyard. 

Although the majority of these 
country churches, like the ghost 
barns, have fallen into disuse, 
many of their graveyards, filled 
with ornate stone memorials, still 
remain to remind us who pass by 
that, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


“They died, aye! they died, and we 
things that are now, 
© walk on the turf that lies over 
their brow, 
Who make in their dwellings a tran- 
sient abode, 
Meet the problems they met on their 
Digrin e road. 
e drink the same stream, and see 
the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers 
have run.” (Knox) 


Embedded in faith .. . 


My mental pictures of this not- 
too-distant past portrayed a rural 
society composed of hardy, vigor- 
ous people who set goals for them- 
selves and were willing to work 
hard to attain them. Courageous 
and self-reliant people, who, while 
they were building sturdy barns, at 
the same time were building a 
strong America firmly buttressed 
by high ideals deeply embedded 
in religious faith. 


These people lived in a_ past 
that is gone but should not be 
forgotten by those of us fortu- 
nate enough to be enjoying the 
heritage they passed on. Instead 
of forgetting them, “we the living 
should rededicate ourselves to their 
unfinished tasks” lest,-in these 
changing times, we let the strong 
nation they left us crumble and 
decay as did their barns. 

We should learn anew the les- 
sons of thrift, endurance, and faith, 
which they understood so well. 
These virtues were so beautifully 
expressed by Longfellow, a con- 
temporary of many of these early 
builders, in his “A psalm of life”: 


‘Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 

That the soul is dead which slumbers 
And things are not what they seem 
Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal: 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not spoken of the soul 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate 

Still achieving, still pursuing 

Learn to labor and to walt 


THE END 
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VASELINE 


When animal skin is injured, reach for soothing 


‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


—works better two ways to help skin heal 


1. Protects wounds from impurities, 


Chapped Udders 
Dehorning 


Wire Cuts 


VETS=1 Hila 


bi 
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Artificial Insemination 


Non-infected Wounds 


insects, dirt and foreign bodies... helps 
to keep open wounds clean. 


2. Speeds up healing process by pro- 
tecting delicate tissues from drying out. 


Veterinarian-approved for these uses: 


Open Scrapes 

Scratches 

Open Insect Bites 

Eczema 

Base for Numerous Ointments 


And 1001 other uses 


Protect your animals... 
protect your pocketbook 


— Vaseline 





TRADE MARK ® 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


If your vet prescribes Vaseline’ Veterinary 
Carbolated Petroleum Jelly and your dealer does 
not bave it, ask bim to stock it 
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The LUNGS... 
an important organ 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


FOR buoyant health, the lungs 

need to be in good working con- 
dition. They occupy the greater 
part of the chest cavity or tho- 
racic area, where the heart is 
also located. 

In different species of animals 
the lungs vary somewhat. In the 
cow, for example, the right lung 
weighs about half again as much 
as the left lung. The average 
weight is about 7% pounds. 

Their principal function is to sup- 
ply oxygen to the tissue cells. Lung 
tissue is made up largely of alveoli 
or air sacs, which give the lungsa 
spongy elastic feel. 

There are several logical theories 
on exchange of gases or air in the 
lungs and absorption of oxygen into 
the blood stream. The process is 
complicated and is not yet com- 
pletely understood. 

The fact is: Oxygen and other 
gases are necessary in cell metabo- 
lism. While blood and tissue must 
be continually replenished with oxy- 
gen, it is equally important that 
carbon dioxide be contirually re- 
moved from the body. The lungs 
serve as the main depot for this 
exchange of gases. 

Oxidation (uniting with oxygen) 
was formerly believed to take place 
in the blood. Now we know it oc- 
curs in the tissues. 

When the lungs are healthy and 
pure air is drawn in, a sufficient 
amount of oxygen is available to 
the tissues. If, however, inflamma- 
tion or lung damage is present, 
there may be difficulty in obtain- 
ing enough oxygen. 

When animals are compelled to 
inhale the same air over and over 
again, as in a_ poorly-ventilated 
barn, there is gradual loss of oxy- 
gen and an increase in carbonic 
acid. 

Unless the air is renewed, as- 
phyxia (suffocation) can ultimately 
ensue. Before this occurs, nearly 
all available oxygen will have been 
consumed from the atmosphere. 

It has been estimated when oxy- 
gen falls to 3 per cent the sup- 
ply is not sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. 

When oxygen is short, respira- 
tions are increased. Respirations 
(inhaling and exhaling) are con- 
trolled and regulated by a coopera- 
tive effort of nervous tissue, blood 
vessels, and muscles of the chest 
and diaphragm. 


Disease of the lungs .. . 


Some form of pneumonia is the 
most common lung ailment. Some- 
times only a portion is affected. At 
other times almost all of the lung 
tissue is involved. Air cells (al- 
veoli) of the affected area are 
filled with secretory material. This 
prevents interchange of gases. The 
healthy portion must work harder 
to compensate for the loss. 

Other pathological conditions of 
the lungs are edema (swelling of 
the tissues), apoplexy (hemor- 
rhage), rupture of alveolar walls 
(emphysema), and so forth. 

To maintain healthy animals nor- 
mal, actively-functioning lungs are 
essential. Keeping lungs healthy 
and free from disease or injury is 
an important principle of good 
management. Animals with diseased 
or damaged lungs cannot grow or 
produce efficiently. 











On-the-spot feeding news Y bya Kraft Flying Farm Reporter 


oe 


Kaff-A milk by-product feeds have done an outstanding job at Liseter Farm, Newtown Square, Penn- 
sylvania, according to herd manager Winslow Towle (left) shown with Kraft Reporter Warren Powell. 


KAFF-A LIFETIME FEEDING PROGRAM 
“DOES THE JOB FOR ME”! 


**We have fed our registered Guernsey calves Kaff-A Milk Replacer and Kaff-A Booster Pellets 
since 1957,”’ reports Win Towle, “‘and Kaff-A does everything Kraft says about it—at great 
savings. For instance, the animals have better appetite . . . consume more roughage... have 
exceptional bloom . . . and our heifers can be bred earlier due to size and weight. Of course, 
we also profit by selling whole milk instead of feeding it. 

“But Kaff-A does more than that,” Mr. Towle says. “Recently, 
we’ve been feeding the pellets to cows before freshening. And I believe 
this has lessened the troubles at calving time—milk fever, ketesis and 
retained placentas. This is important, too.” 

Let Kaff-A milk by-product feeds help you to bigger profits, greater 
production, and improved animal health. See your dealer. 





K AF F-A Milk Replacer and Booster Pellets by K RAFT 


e+. the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - CHICAGO + NEW YORK « GARLAND, TEXAS «- SAN FRANCISCO 























If anyone has trouble with cows 
placing their mouths over the edge 
of the water bowl and running 
water onto the floor, take a one- 
inch pipe and weld it to the edge 
of the bowl. 

New York Gerorce A. MUMMERY 


CLAMPS FOR CRACKED HANDLES 


Plastic pipe clamps make good 
emergency repairs for cracked 
handles on picks, hammers, and so 
forth. They can be taken off when 
you have time to replace the handle 
and used over and over again. 


Pennsylvania SeTH FISHER 


HOT PADS FROM MILK FILTERS 





Pot holders can be made using 
milk filter discs, gauze side outside, 
as padding. Cut printed material 
same size as filter and bind with 
bias tape. Sewing machine can be 
used to quilt finished pad to hold 
padding in place. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


DUAL-WHEEL OIL CART 





. 
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Anthony Less, of Ohio, points to 


the main features of his home- 
made grease cart. The heavy drum 
of grease and the high-pressure 
system ride on dual wheels. Duals 


make the cart easier to push. 
When it has to be wheeled out- 
side to service farm machinery, 
the duals do not sink into soft 
earth as single wheels do. 

Ohio JOHN KRILL 


SHOVEL BARN CLEANER 















We purchased a large scoop 
shovel that just fits into our gut- 
ter. Then we bolted an extension 
on the handle and reinforced the 
scoop. By fastening a chain at the 
base of this scoop and then on to 
a hayhoist, we are able to clean 
our barn in just a few minutes 
merely by turning on the electric 
motor. Pull the string one way 
and it will wind up the chain; pull 
it another and it will release it 
to unwind. 

We have a manure shed at the 
end of the barn, so it was an easy 
matter to extend gutters up to the 
top of the manure spreader. 

New Jersey GILBERT HARTUNG 


WHEN TESTER COMES 


We have a pipeline milker in 
our stanchion barn and when the 
milk tester comes, we use our old 
milking machine pails between the 
teat cups and the pipeline. In this 
way we are able to weigh the milk 
and get a composite sample before 
it is sucked up into our main line 
and into the bulk tank 
New Jersey MARGIN STOUT 


PROTECT FLASHLIGHT 


To protect our flashlight when 
carried in the tool box, we cut a 
slit in a hollow rubber ball and 
slipped it over the flashlight lens 


Minnesota Mrs. Leo KRITZECK 














THESE DELAVAL DEPENDABLES CA 
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Farm Magazine Editors 
get the story on 


DeLoval 
openotabl 


60 editors get a first-hand look at 
the Dependable De Laval equipment 
that’s helping make things a 

lot easier and more profitable for 
America’s dairymen 





Rockton, Ill.—_Farm editors from all sections of the nation 
gathered here recently to see and report on the newest ad- 
vances in farm and dairy equipment. A 240-acre dairy farm was 
the scene of this unique exhibition—unique because attendance 
was restricted to farm editors only. 

On hand were representatives of Farm Journal, Successful 
Farming, Hoard’s Dairyman, state farm papers and many other 
magazines...including radio and TV stations. Highlight of this 
editors forum was the dairy equipment made by The De Laval 
Separator Company. De Laval demonstrated the Combine 
Milker that is creating a major revolution in dairying. Not only 

































Suspended Milker. Fa- Pail-Type Milker. Fast, Cow-To-Can® Miiker. 
mous for gentie-on-the- clean and gentle milker Mechanized milking for 
cow milking of champions small dairy herd owner. 
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because it is drastically cutting the cost of producing milk...but 
also because it has made pipeline milking simple and dependable. 

There is no type of farming where dependability of equipment 
is more important than in dairying. For this reason De Laval 
products like the Combine Milker are used today on more dairy 
farms than any other make. 

Try De Laval equipment soon. See why these products are 
THE DE LAVAL DEPENDABLES. For more information see your 
De Laval Dealer. Or write The De Laval Separator Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., or 5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, IIll.; De Laval 
Pacific Co., 201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif. 
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Above: Under a tent in the middle of a pasture, editors view a demonstra- 
tion of the dependable De Laval Combine Milker® with new De Laval 
“Turbulent Action’’ Automatic Washer. 


Easy payment plan available 


@ DE LAVAL 


AKE YOUR JOB EASIER AND MORE PROFITABLE @eeeeeeee800000000608 
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Bulk Coolers. Direct ex- 
pansion type. 100 to 1.000 
Ga! capacities 


Cream Separators. Wide 
range of sizes, models 
and prices 


Water Heaters. Gas or 
electric. Sizes from 30 to 
120 galions 


Can-Type Coolers. Front 
opening or immersion 
Styles 


Teat Cup Washer. Elimi 
nates hand washing of 
teat cups and liners 


Milk Transfer Unit. Pipes 
milk directly from your 
barn to cooler 
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‘‘There’s no milk on those hills’’ 


(Continued from page 1037) 


we usually turn the hay again 
with a rake. By that time it is 
ready to bale. We also have a 
swath fluffer we use in poor dry- 
ing weather. 


Do you use a hay drier? 


No, we don’t. My brother has a 
finisher, I guess you wouldn't call 
it a hay drier because it does not 
use heat. He hasn't used it very 
much, however, only when he has 
some hay that is not quite dry 
and it looks like rain. 


You’ve gone from rotation graz- 
ing to zero grazing or green feed- 
ing the year around, How do you 
like it? 


It seems to me the cows main- 
tain a more even milk flow over 
the year. On normal pasture graz- 
ing we turn them into a fresh 
lot and they pick up in their milk, 
then they start dropping before 
we get them into a new lot. The 
way we operate now I am quite 
certain that our 
much more even. 

We're particularly pleased this 
year—it may be exceptional—but 
we had a 55-pound fat average 
for the month of August. We 
wouldn't have even considered this 
possible 15 years ago. 


We note you are feeding green 
corn as well as green chop for- 
age. Why? 

Cows like a variety of rough- 
age, just as you and I like varie- 
ty in what we eat. Another rea- 
son, though, is that we prefer to 
cut green feed twice a day and 
the grass is apt to be wet in the 
morning. It doesn’t chop well 
when it’s wet, so we cut the corn 


production is_ 


in the morning and the grass in 
the afternoon when it is drier. 

I suppose it isn’t absolutely nec- 
essary that we cut forage twice 
a day for green chop but I think 
the cows like the freshly-cut ma- 
terial better and I think they 
will eat more of it. 


Does the herd get silage or hay 
during the summer months? 

We don’t feed silage during the 
summer but we do feed hay while 
the cows are in the barn for milk- 
ing. They will eat 10 to 12 bales 
a day. We let the 40 cows have 
what they want during milking. 


Let’s turn to winter feeding. 
What is your roughage routine? 

Cows are fed grain before milk- 
ing. Then right after milking in 
the morning the herd gets a feed 
of grass silage. 

About 10 o'clock they get their 
first major feed of hay, and about 
noon we go through the barn 
again tossing back into the man- 
ger that which they have pushed 
out. Then we add some fresh hay 
at this time. 

At about 4 o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon we feed corn silage with 
the grain ration on top. 

After milking in the evening 
they get their next feeding of hay. 

Depending on the size of the 
animal, of course, we will feed ap- 
proximately 40 pounds of silage in 
the winter and 15 to 20 pounds of 
hay per cow. 


What is your grain ration? 

We feed a complete commer- 
cial 14 per cent protein feed. It’s 
a pelleted ration, Over the year 
we'll feed about 1 pound of grain 


to 3% pounds of milk. This will 
vary, of course, depending upon 
the condition of the cow. If the 
cow has been milking heavily and 
milks her flesh off, and then she 
drops down in milk, we still keep 
the grain to her. 


Do you have a limit on the 
amount of grain you will feed 
your top producer? 

Not exactly, but as a rough 
limit, I would say no more than 
20 pounds a day. However one 
cow producing 110 pounds per day 
received as high as 28 pounds. 


Do you have cows go off-feed? 

Not many, but we do have a 
few each year. When a cow re- 
fuses to eat her grain, it’s the 
first sign of trouble. 

The first thing I do is to take 
her temperature, My first concern 
is mastitis and then hardware. 
We check off-feed cows for both 
and we include acetonemia, of 
course. We have had quite a bit 
of acetonemia. 


What is your most effective 
course in treating acetonemia® 

I've decided that a bottle of 
dextrose every day for a week is 
about the best we can do. 


What is your milking routine? 

My son Richard and I normally 
do the milking. We follow the 
regular routine of preparing the 
udder by washing with a disin- 
fectant solution and then massage 
to stimulate milk letdown. We 
dip the teat cups between cows, 
but we don’t dip the teats after 
milking. 

In my opinion, more mastitis is 
caused by improper operation of 
the milking machine than any one 
other cause. Cerfainly too high a 
vacuum will cause it. Perhaps 
even more important, if you leave 
the machine on a few seconds aft- 
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HOME BARN is equipped with 
tie stalls, cow trainers, and rubber 
mats for maximum in cow comfort. 


er the cow is milked out, it will 
cause serious trouble. 


Do you strip out after milking? 

We hand strip a few of the old- 
er cows. We don’t strip any of 
the young heifers, just machine 
stripping is all that’s done. 


How about mastitis flare-ups? 
Do you have any? 

I wouldn't say we have many 
but we do have some occasionally. 
We have used triple sulfa intra- 
venously lately with pretty good 
results. We also use penicillin and 
streptomycin injected into the 
muscle, being careful to discard 
the milk for 72 hours. 

We haven’t used much directly 
in the quarter recently, except 
when cows are dried off. 


At what time do you milk? 


We always used to milk exactly 
the same time at night as we did 
in the morning, but during the 
last two years we've milked at 5 
at night and 5:45 in the morning. 


What’s your procedure for dry- 
ing off cows? 

Ordinarily we just stop milking 
them. Some cows that are milk- 
ing real heavily we skip a milk- 
ing, then skip two milkings and 
something like that, but ordinar- 










Fast Cooling (::} Without Freezing! 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 


Haverly Equipment Division + Royersford, Pa. 


ey 


John Wood Bulk Milk Coolers 


John Wood’s Spray Cooling 
principle brings milk temperatures 
down fast, with no risk of 

freezing. And John Wood’s superior 
construction and performance 
exceed all recognized sanitation 
standards! 


If you want quality cooling for premium quality 
milk, you'll want these John Wood features: 


® Constant creamline cooling. 


@ Emergency cooling—even during 
power failures. 


®@ New agitator design for uniform quality 
throughout the tank. 


®@ Lowest blend temperatures. 
® Low cabinet design for easy pour-ins. 
®@ Easy to clean, easy to keep clean. 


ASK YOUR JOHN WOOD DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
THE RIGHT COOLER FOR YOUR SIZE HERD. 
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ily we just stop for several days, 
then milk out once. 


Do you routinely treat quarters 
for mastitis before drying off? 

If that cow has had trouble 
with her quarters during the lac- 
tation, we usually inject them 
after they are dried off. We use 
penicillin in this instance. 


This is a quiet herd; the cows 
follow you around in the exercise 
lot; there’s no sign of nervous- 
ness. Is all this important? 

Yes, very much so. A cow to 
make milk should either be eat- 
ing or ruminating. If she has to 
walk all over a hillside to get her 
feed, that’s wasted time and milk. 


Even on good pasture, it takes 
her longer to get her feed than 
it does through gren feeding, for 
example. 

Then after she has eaten she 
must be completely comfortable 
and at ease to digest her feed and 
convert that feed into milk. That 
includes comfort in the barn and 
outside, too. 

We put in large tie stalls a few 
years ago. They measure 4-x-5 
feet for the young heifers, 4%-x- 
5% for the average, and then we 
have some extra large stalls that 
are 5-x-6 for the big cows. 


We notice you have rubber mats 
installed. Were they a good in- 
vestment? 

Yes, definitely. We put the first 
mats in two years ago this win- 
ter and we just finished up the 
barn this summer. They cost us 
about $26 a stall, on the average, 
but I believe we are going to 
save at least one-half on our 
bedding. More important, how- 
ever, these mats prevent a lot of 
slipping, injured quarters and teats. 

How about brushing, clipping? 

During the winter months we 
try to brush the cows every day. 
The cows are clipped at least 
twice during the winter... the 
udders, tails, flanks. We wash the 
tails in the wintertime, too, per- 
haps two to three times a week, 
sometimes every day, depending 
on the time available. 

Of course, we sell breeding cat- 
tle and appearance is important, 
but we think cow comfort and at- 
tention are important. I believe 
the time spent would be worth- 
while even were we not in the 
cattle breeding business. 


Cows should be treated like 
human beings. Maybe we treat 
them better. All I know is that 
if you treat them right, they’ll 
treat you right. 


Let’s turn to your breeding pro- 
gram. Will you trace it briefly? 
When I came back from college 
25 years ago, I would say the herd 
was a good average Holstein herd. 
The production the first year on 
herd test was 439 pounds fat. 
The first major advance in 
breeding followed our purchase of 
a herd sire from Tyler Farms at 
West Newbury, Vt. He was Tyler 
Farm Rag Apple Sensation, a son 
of their Gladiator bull and out of 
a daughter of their old Posch bull 
(Montvic Posch Rag Apple). He 
(Sensation) did a great deal for 
the herd, especially in udders. He 
also materially improved our test. 
Sensation was made a Gold Med- 
al bull. He was later used in the 
New Hampshire Breeding Associ- 
ation for five years. As recently 
as 15 years ago our test was about 
3.4, Last year, and the past four 
years, it has averaged 4 per cent. 
Then we had another bull from 
Tyler's, This bull, Tyler Farms 
Rag Apple Ormsby, was a Silver 
Medal Production Sire. We didn’t 
keep him very long, however, be- 
cause he was classified Fair. How- 
ever, he sired some very good 
production as well as decent type, 


Then we had a son of Montvic 
Lochinvar from Osborndale Farms. 
He sired tremendous production, 
but he didn’t help our udders any. 
Osborndale Sir Peter Lochinvar 
was a Silver Medal Production 
Sire. 

After that came the Walker 
Homestead Dawn bull from Wis- 
consin. We bought him from Ran- 
dolph Anderson of Whitewater. I 
think he probably did as much or 
more for our herd than any bull 
we used in the past, especially for 
type and test. His daughters have 
been first Get-of Sire at fourteen 
Black and White Shows for the 
last seven years. He also has 
sired first Get at Eastern States 
Exposition as well as second twice. 
His Junior Get has been first at 
the Eastern States Exposition 
three times. “Dawn” is a Gold 
Meda! Sire. 


What was his proof? 

On his natural service daugh- 
ters he had 89 that produced at 
the 597-pound level. On his arti- 
ficial proof he had 50 daughters 
that averaged 511 pounds fat. 


He’s in artificial breeding now, 
isn’t he? 

Yes, he’s in the New England 
Selective Breeding Association. 


You have other bulls, do you 
not, that went into artificial 
breeding? 

Yes, there is Howacres Admiral 
Lucifer, a son of our Excellent 
Dawn daughter and sired by Laux- 
mont Admiral Lucifer. Then there 
is Howacres Homestead Bruce 
Lad, who is a son of Walker 
Homestead Dawn out of a daugh- 
ter of Osborndale Sir Peter Loch- 
invar. Then there is another son 
of Walker Homestead Dawn, who 
is just about proven now. Then 
there is a son of the Sensation bull 
in service, too. 


What bulls are you using on 
your herd now? 

We are still using the Walker 
Homestead Dawn bull on anything 
except his own daughters. Then 
we have two sons of him, one of 
our 1,000-pound cow, and another 
one that’s out of a cow purchased 
in the 1958 National Convention 
Sale. We also have a young son 
of Raven Burke Ideal out of an 
Excellent daughter of “Dawn”. 
Then, too, we are using an Ad- 
miral Lucifer son on several of the 
Dawn daughters. Besides these we 
have purchased semen from some 
outstanding proven sires such as 
Osborndale Ivanhoe, Raven Bur- 
ke Ideal, and Pabst Reburke Duke. 


Will you explain the difference 
between your DHIA average and 
your HIR average? 


Yes. Those figures may be con- 
fusing to anyone who is not on 
HIR test. Under herd improve- 
ment registry the average is cal- 
culated on a 305-day M.E. basis 
including the cows which complete 
their lactation during the year. 
This means, of course, that 2-year- 
olds which started their lactation 
during the year would not be in- 
cluded. Further, if a cow went 
over 12 months in her calving in- 
terval, it is possible she would 
not complete a lactation during 
the year. 

This is why in so many cases 
the DHIA average shows more 
cows — 37 in our case — than 
is indicated by the HIR ecverage, 
which, in our case, was 28 cows 
last year. 


Considering this high level of 
production per cow, have you ever 
considered milking three times a 
day? 

We did once for three months. 

(Mrs. Howe from kitchen: “And 
that was enough!’’) 

THE END 
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. . and time-saver, too. 


Just push a button and your 
Cay Barn Cleaner goes to work! 
In a few minutes the day’s 
accumulation of manure... 
liquid and all . . . is loaded in 
your spreader. 


Extra Advantages 


But the saving of time and labor 
isn’t the only reason why more 
farmers are buying CLay Barn 
Cleaners. They have found they 
get more for their money with 
the top quality and lasting dura- 
bility built into every unit... 
plus the many extra advantages 
only Cray offers. 


Exclusive Features 


For instance, consider these ex- 
clusive CLay features: 


@ Most durable heavy duty chain 
made... weighs over 8 pounds 
to the foot . . . designed to resist 
stretch and corrosion. 


@ Heavy-duty %” straight-shoulder 
pins welded to flat chain links so 
they can't turn... or wear. 

@ One-piece, pre-assembled reverse 
corners with built-in wear plate. 
Pre-assembled unit, easy to install. 
@ 1%" cold-rolled corner pins an- 
chored by heavy steel channels. 
@Big 30 pound cast iron corne: 
wheel has 7 full-depth reinforcing 
ribs and 2 bronze bushings with 
lubricating grooves. 

@ Double safety features include 
safety slip clutch and bolted sprock- 
et hub to protect against overload. 


Pay Only 20% Now 


Ciay’s Purchase Plan lets you 
install your Barn Cleaner now 
and pay the balance while you’re 
enjoying its benefits. 

Cay specializes in helping 
you plan more efficient and eco- 
nomical farm operations. For 
helpful tips, ask your local CLay 
Dealer or mail coupon directly 
to CLAY .. . today! 
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Clay equipment distributed in Caneda by 


Barn Cleaner 
Silo Unloaders 


Milking Parlors 


BEATTY BROS., LTO., 





CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
1001 OLIVE STREET » CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Please send free planning kits on: 


t- 


Mechanical Feeders 


[] Hog Equipment 








NAME 
Free Planning Booklets contain ADDRESS 
dozens of tips for making your oy 
work easier. STATE 
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Worried about mastitis and antibiotic or sulfa residues in milk? 


Treat MASTITIS with 





Gar 


(Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomyc 


cy in Plastibase.®) 








on 


and get PEACE OF MIND! 





1. You clean up the infection fast. 
That’s because Gargon®, and only 
Gargon, contains the Squibb antibiotic, 
thiostrepton, plus neomycin. Gargon 
attacks all 9 types of mastitis-causing bac- 
teria, even hard-to-kill strains of staphylo- 
P cocci that are now resistant to other 
antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. Gargon’s staphylococci- 
killing power is especially important because these are the germs 
that now cause so many of the worst cases of mastitis. 





Gargon’s exclusive formula cleans up mastitis with a broader range 
of anti-bacterial activity than the 3 broad spectrum antibiotics, the 
triple sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin used by ‘itself. 
Result: peace of mind for you! 


SRST SESSESESSESSESESESESSESSESEHSEEOSESSEESESESEHEEESESEEO CES 


3. You don’t waste milk. When you 
use Gargon, you can feed your unsalable 
“72-hour” milk to calves and other stock. 


As you know, for 72 hours after a cow's 
final mastitis treatment, the milk from un- 
treated quarters can’t be sold for human 
consumption. But — use Gargon and you 
don’t have to dump valuable milk nutrients, vitamins and minerals 
down the drain! Instead, you use this milk to help your calves and 
other stock make fast, profitable weight gains. Result: no. waste — 
and that means peace of mind. : 





Ask for the syringe with the BRIGHT GREEN BAND 


READ WHAT OTHER DAIRYMEN SAY ABOUT GARGON, 








2. You avoid all risk of antibiotic 
or sulfa residues in your milk. Use 
Gargon as directed, and you can forget 
your worries about residues in your market 
milk. You’ll get antibiotic-free and sulfa- 
« free milk every time. 


It’s a proved fact: withhold your milk for 
72 hours after a cow’s final Gargon treatment and the next milking 
will be free of any trace of antibiotic residues. (Gargon does not 
contain troublesome penicillin or sulfa drugs.) Result: you send 
your milk to the milk plant with peace of mind! 


MDs. aaeee 
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4. You speed healing of delicate 
udder tissue. Gargon, and only Gargon, 
is made with Squibb’s soothing, protective 
ointment base called Plastibase.® 


Plastibase clings to infected udder tissue 
and speeds healing at the same time as 
it is releasing its two potent antibiotics. 
Gargon clings just long enough to clean up the infection fast—and 
no longer. (Unlike thin, watery products, Gargon treats tissues, not 
unsalable milk.) Gargon does not gum up in the quarter to cause 
residue problems. Result: peace of mind. 








THE MASTITIS PRODUCT THAT GIVES THEM PEACE OF MIND. 


@ “One treatment with Gargon stopped a case of mastitis in a cow which 
| 


usually requires 2 to 4 treatments with another product.” 
— Fair Haven, Vermont 
@ “The best treatment I’ve used in my 30 years of dairying.”—Plano, Texas 


@ “Gargon syringes are the handiest, most effective mastitis treatment I’ve 
ever used in more than 10 years of dairying.” —Mocksville, North Carolina 


@ “I find it gives good control on any mastitis problems we have encoun- 
tered.’’— Kimball, Minnesota 


@ “Never anything like it.’’—Litchfield, Minnesota 


ate, 


° 
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(seme) SQU IBB 4 name you can trust 








And for added peace of mind, 
ask for the money-saving 12- 
syringe Barn Box. You'll al- 
ways have a syringe on hand 
for use at a moment's notice. 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells you how to prevent and 
treat mastitis. Write: SQUIBB, 
Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PLASTIBASE® and GARGON® are Squibb trademarks 
© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1960 
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When you select a bull... 


. . » be sure to choose bull power for your herd. Here is 
the first in a series on analyzing pedigrees and proofs. 


by Dexter N. Putnam 


DAIRY herd depends on bull 

power to move it along the 

road of progress. It is true 
that good cows make up the work- 
ing herd. But since a bull can leave 
many offspring in a herd in a 
single year where the cow usually 
leaves only one, it is the bull that 
puts the power in the herd. 

The widespread acceptance ° 1d 
use of artificial insemination (A.{.) 
as a means of herd improvement 
of dairy cattle demands sires that 
will do more than carry on the 
“popular bloodline” if the studs are 
to fulfill their purpose of better 
cattle for better living. 


Three models of bull power. . 


When selecting the bull power 
for your herd, there are three mod- 
els to choose from—the A.I. proved 
sire, the young sire, and the nat- 
urally proved sire. 

An AI. proved sire is one whose 
ability to transmit milk and fat 
production and dairy type is meas- 
ured by the performance and ap- 
pearance of daughters resulting 
from artificial insemination in many 
different herds. 

It is generally accepted that this 
kind of proof is the most reliable 
indicator of what future daughters 





Too many people decide 
what they want to believe, 
then go looking around for 
half-facts to prove they are 
right. —Phoenix Flame 











of the bull will do, provided there 
are 50 or more such daughters hav- 
ing at least one completed lacta- 
tion record. 

“Young sire” is a term applied to 
a bull selected on the basis of ped- 
igree to be progeny-tested in ALI. 
These bulls are brought into the 
stud and are used until a limited 
number of first services (usually 
3,000 or fewer) have been made to 
insure 50 to 75 tested daughters. 


factorily and are of acceptable type, 
the bull is put back into service. 
If the daughters are not satisfac- 
tory, the bull is slaughtered. 

A naturally proved sire is one 
usually having 10 or more daugh- 
ters with records which are com- 
pared with records of their dams. 
Most natural sire proofs involve 
daughters in one or two herds. Re- 
search shows that the natural proof 
is not as accurate an indicator of 
the production of future daughters 
as is the A.l. proof. 

How much power the bull you 
choose puts into your herd depends 
on the bull. But the power you get 
out of your herd depends on you. 
Whichever model you select, you 
must realize that basic in this bus- 
iness of evaluating a sire is the 
fact that as much as 90 per cent 
of the difference in the production 
between herds can be due to feed- 
ing and management 

This point must receive major 
consideration when comparing the 
performance of daughters of two 
or more sires, or even daughters of 
a single sire in many herds. You 
cannot expect top performance with 
average or below conditions of feed- 
ing and management. 


Price no criteria ... 


Price alone is not the sole basis 
on which to judge a bull's quality, 
which is measured by the perform- 
ance of his daughters. This fact is 
pointed out very clearly in a study 
reported by the New York A.B. 
Cooperative. 


A review of the purchase price 
of 26 bulls shows the average price 
to ve $1,343. The range, however, 
was from more than $3,000 to less 
than $500. A check of the per- 
formance of the daughters of these 
bulls shows that of the 10 bulls 
purchased for more than the aver- 
age price, 50 per cent sired daugh- 
ters whose production was better 
than the average, 30 per cent sired 
daughters of average production, 
and 20 per cent sired daughters 
with below average production. A 
complete breakdown follows: 


Price of sire in relationship to production of his daughters 





Price No 


Comparative performance of A-I. daughters 








Paid bulls Top % Ave.% Lew % 
$3,000-3,500 2 1 1 
2,500-3,000 3 2 1 othe 
2,000-2,500 1 - 1 
1,500-2,000 4 3 . 1 
1,000-1,500 8 4 2 2 
500-1,000 4 - 1 3 
Below 500 4 1 1 2 
26 10 6 10 


Source N.Y.A.B.C 


The bull is then “put on the shelf” 
until his daughters come into pro- 


duction 
If the daughters produce satis- 
The author is an extension dairy spe 
clalist at the Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity 


reported in NA AB 


proceedings 1955 


There are those who consider the 
records of the dam of a bull a 
good indicator to measure the per- 
formance of that bull’s daughters 
However, records from the New 

(Continued on next page) 
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DO YOU? You can make $50 an acre on beef production 
this season by pasturing new seedings after grain harvest. Reports 
from agricultural stations show that proper fall grazing of legumes 
is profitable. Take advantage of this money-making pasture now. 

A good pasture program includes Red Brand”. This attractive 
fence is Galvannealed® for lasting rust-resistance. You'll find Red 
Brand adjusts readily to all terrain. Erected, it stays taut.against 
constant livestock abuse. 

Look to other Red Brand products for additional cost-cutting 
service. Red Brand barbed wire on easy-to-set Red Top®steel 
fence posts makes an effective temporary fence. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 






Red Brand Fence - Red Brand Barbed Wire + Red Top 
Stee! Fence Posts - Non-Climbable Fence + Keyline® 
Poultry Netting - Keystone Baler Wire - Nails - Staples 
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Greater 
Profits 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for CATTLEMEN Prepares YOU 


by Visual Classroom Demonstrations and Practical “On the Farm" 
Training in All Phases of Breeding and Herd Management to in- 
crease Earning Power — 25% MORE CALVES; 20% MORE MILK! 


-———— m= MAIL COUPON TODAY «=< @— = = «= « 
GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC., DEPT. 10HD 
6.5.5. Bank Building, Gernett, Kansas 
' Gentiemen: Please send np! inf 
! FREE 48-page Schoo! Catalog. 
TIME GIVEN ON TUITION | Mame 
i 
i 
i 





W. S. GRAHAM 


Ask for names of Graham Stu- 
dents in your locality; talk with 
them. 





jen end your 


LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP Address 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 














booted feadeens 


Let us show you how to put 
Cattle ManAmar to work to im- 
prove your herd performance. 
Cattle ManAmar makes good 


dairy sense. Try it! Dept. H 


| PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 


TAL a 


an Pedro, Calif 
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For your general, electrical or automotive 
soldering, always use the best KESTER 
SOLDER. Send for FREE 16-page book ! 
KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
. 4227 Wrightwood Avenue + Chicago 39, til 


OVER 6O YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SOLDER 
AND FLUX MANUFACTURING 











Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $38. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

York A.B. Cooperative show that 
perhaps other yardsticks should be 
used to measure how good a bull 
really is. 


tion of all cows in the state in- 
creased 14 per cent. 

During the 11 years prior to the 
A.I. program (1938-1948) the DHIA 
state average increased from 8,223 


Dam’s records in relationship to son’s daughter’s production 





Dam’s record No. 
Lbs. fat bulls 
750-800 1 
700-750 1 
650-700 1 
600-650 1 
550-600 7 
500-550 4 
450-500 11 
400-450 qd 

30 
Source: N Y.A.B.C. | reported in Nu A. A B 


In the nearly half century that 
DHIA has been a part of Pennsyl- 
vania dairying more than 1% mil- 
lion records have been completed. 
These records, as well as _ those 
made by cows in other states, have 
contributed much to the knowledge 
of sire evaluation. 

Artificial breeding as an organ- 
ized program in Pennsylvania be- 
gan in 1942. By 1945 nearly 50,000 
cows were bred artificially. The 
heifers of these cows completed 
their records in 1949, thus becom- 
ing the first large group of artifi- 
cially sired animals to complete 
lactation records. 

During the 11 years since the 
first A.I. progeny completed their 
records, the Pennsylvania state 
DHIA average (our best barometer 
or measuring production) has moved 
from 8,809 pounds milk and 351 
pounds fat (1949) to 10,352 pounds 
milk and 407 pounds fat (1959) 
This represents an increase of 18 
per cent in milk production. Dur- 
ing this same period the produc- 


Comparative performance of son’s A.I. daughters 





Top Mw Ave. % Low % 
1 a 
1 eae 
1 4 wd 
- 1 
3 1 3 
1 2 1 
3 5 3 
1 2 1 
10 11 9 





~ proceedings 1955 


pounds milk and 330 pounds fat to 
8,528 pounds milk and 344 pounds 
fat, an increase of only 4 per cent 
in milk production. 


While it is undoubtedly true that 
improved methods of feeding and 
management are responsible for most 
of this increase, some credit also 
can logically be taken by the arti- 
ficial breeding cooperatives for their 
part in providing better than av- 
erage bulls. 


(To be continued in next issue) 








BA 79 years ago... 


The cows and the farmers 
will soon have the ensilage 
question settled. Which side 
scientists take will be chief- 
ly important to themselves. 


UArtfnah. 
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1OSAN is a patented germicidal 
ls stre 


-Iodine”’ 
— bes’ ee, substantiated be 
pporetecs tests that meet hospita 
standards. Iosan provides safe, low 
b— St ee ee when washing udders 


tatuee” on milkstone. 1 Tosan guickiz 
cleans and sanitizes bulk tanks an 
other equipment. It “‘tattles” on hard- 
to-remove or overlooked accumula- 
tions of milkstone with a tell-tale 
yellowish-brown stain that is easy to 
remove. Reduces bacteria counts to 
consistent lows, leaves equipment 
sparkling clean. 


woin-one product. Iosan saves time 
and labor by replacing two or more 
single-action products. Also reduces 
hot water bills because it is used in 
tap or lukewarm water. For a free 
demonstration contact your regular 

supplier or Lazarus Laboratories Inc., 
Div. West Chemical Products Inc., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
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SILO UNLOADERS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage. Large capacity saves time 
and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 to 
15 minutes. 30 days free trial on money back 
guarantee. Also auger bunk feeders. 
ships available in some areas. 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, 


Dealer- 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print ,Sationery for thousands of 
a aI all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
rsonal touch. Pictures of your 
for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





Produce more milk 


at less cost 
with ROTATIONAL GRAZING 








Sy 





Get this free bookiet 


and save up to 36¢ per cwt. 
on milk production. 


Here's proof that fencing can be a profitable farm tool. Your USS American Fence dealer 
has a series of new folders that prove fencing can cut costs... 
you a more efficient, more successful farmer. They're yours free. Just stop in where you 
see the new blue-and-white sign. 

And while you're there, get filled in on USS American Fence. It’s engineered extra- 
strong. Specially selected high strength steel wires and built-in weather crimps act 
as a-series of springs to hold your fence taut and true under all conditions. Perfectly 
wrapped hinge joints permit the fence to flex, not distort, when livestock crowd it. 

Erect this American Fence on American Steel Posts, rolled out of tough, new billet 
steel that won't snap off and you've got a combination that can't 
be beat. Weather won't bother it and neither will the most ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See your USS American Fence dealer soon. Look for the blue- 
and-white sign. American Steel & Wire, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


This mark tells you a product 
is made of steel. Look for it 
on the products you buy 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


build profits .. . make 


Farm Products 





American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Stee! 
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Your egg quality is showing 





You think you produce a top-quality egg? Did you ever 
get to look at that quality in the consumer's kitchen? 


most of us think we do our job 

pretty well. Most poultrymen 
realize there are poor quality eggs 
sold, but few recognize when they 
are lax in practices that hurt egg 
quality. 

Others are conscientious in doing 
things the way they learned a num- 
ber of years ago. These practices 
were necessary to produce a satis- 
factory quality egg, but somehow 


I’ IS probably only natural that 


these men fail to appreciate that 
egg quality standards have been 
going up. 


What were very satisfactory eggs 
10 years ago may be looked upon 
unfavorably today by some egg buy- 
ers. That probably is what prompt- 
ed a comment recently by a fed- 
eral egg inspector. “Most of the 
really good eggs,” said this inspec- 
tor, “are coming from the newer 
laying flock areas. Quality from 
some of the old, long-established 
areas is definitely averaging lower.” 


Why does this condition exist? | 


It is not a matter of strains, al- 


though egg quality does vary some- 


what with different strains. 

It is not a matter of feed. 

It seems reasonable, then, to be- 
lieve the better quality from the 
newer areas is due to the very 
wide use of mechanical refrigera- 
tion for eggs plus closer attention 
to other practices affecting quality. 





But if you are a newcomer, don’t | 


get the idea that everything you 
are doing is right. Many of you, 
too, make mistakes that can hurt 


egg quality. 


Practices that hurt... 


One common trouble reported by 
egg buyers is an excessive number 
of checked or cracked eggs 

Many things can cause cracked 
eggs. A few of the causes are in- 
sufficient nesting material, bottoms 
too steep or a hard edge at the 
bottom of the roll in rollaway type 
nests, too few nests, too many eggs 
gathered in a wire basket, flimsy 
baskets, and rough handling 

One cause encountered all too 
frequently is washing eggs in wa- 
ter that is too hot. If the temper- 
ature is much over 120 degrees, 
the percentage of cracks may be 
appalling. Then, too, if the water 
is too hot, candling appearance of 
the egg will be changed. In some 
cases, enough of the albumen has 
been coagulated to cause a stringy 
appearance which gives the im- 
pression of meat spots in the eggs. 

On the other hand, washing in 
water that is too cold may lead to 
black rots. 

If eggs must be washed, the wa- 
ter temperature should be from 
110 to 120 degrees, depending upon 
the kind of. washer used. It is 
best to wash them before they 
are cooled. They should then be 
allowed to dry before being cased. 





One of the most common prob- | 


lems with washed eggs is contami- 
nated water. Even though you use 
a detergent-germicide, the killing 
power of the germicide is rapidly 
neutralized in dirty water. Clean 
water and a fresh solution should 
be used at least every day. Large 
operators need to change the wa- 
ter several times daily. Most de- 
tergent manufacturers recommend 
washing not more than five dozen 
eggs per gallon of solution 
Carelessness in frequency of gath- 
ering eggs can affect quality. Too 


many people think there is no need 





to gather often when rollaway nests 
or cages are used. For part of the 
year they may be right. But far 
more often egg quality will be high- 
er if the eggs are gathered at 
least three or four times daily, 
washed at once (if needed), and 
then cooled as quickly as possible 
to 50 to 60 degrees. 

Lack of humidity in the egg room 
also can harm egg quality. Poultry- 


men who keep eggs in their base- 
ment often run into trouble in the 
fall when their furnace dries out 
the basement air. 

Casing eggs that are still warm 
results in retention of the heat for 
several hours longer than would 
otherwise be true. As far as fu- 
ture egg quality is concerned, what 
happens during the first 12 hours 
after an egg is laid is crucial. If 
the quality is hurt, it can never 
be regained. 

Another practice that caused 
trouble this past summer was hold- 
ing onto old hens too long. The 
reduced hatch of chicks last spring 
encouraged this practice. It is com- 
mon knowledge that shell quality 
is lower in hens than in pullets. 
Combine this with hot weather and 
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POULTRY 


by Joe W. Sicer 





shell quality really drops, especially 
if the hens have been in produc- 
tion for around 12 months. 
Albumen quality also drops as 
the birds age. By 18 months of age 
many hens lay eggs in the lower 
limits of A-quality when laid. 
Failure to take necessary pre- 
cautions and preventive steps to 
guard against respiratory disease 
often can lead to serious injury to 
both albumen and shell quality. 





“This extension phone 





is the best buy on the place’ 


Jack Snidow milks 260 cows on his 
dairy near Brighton, Colorado. 


With five men helping him, he’s 
keenly aware of the value of man- 
hours. That’s why he installed an 
extension phone in the milkroom 
when he mechanized his operation 
with an 8-cow parlor and bulk tank. 


That was 18 months ago. Today 


Jack says, “This extension phone is 
the best buy on the place. If a man 
doesn’t have a phone handy, he'll 
put off his calls — and then maybe 
forget some of them. Then a lot of 
things can happen—he’ll run out of 


grain, or turn up short of help.” 


Before Jack ordered his milkroom 
extension, he figured out how much 


walking he’d been doing between 
the house and barn. It was about a 
mile a day. In a year, that’s over 
300 miles of unnecessary roadwork! 


If you want to make your time 
more profitable, take a look around 
your place to see how much an ex- 
tension can do for you. Then call 
your telephone business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@> 






ETAT TIES 
favorite 
since 1892 





HYPO-ZYME 6 


COW 
PRESCRIPTION 


CALF VITAMINS 


COW CLEAN 


e\ 
— 
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Dr. LeGear’s 


a 





Handy, easy-to-give remedies. Economical, fast-acting 
products that prevent disease, build health and profit. 


CORTA CLEAR 


One injection covers all areas of the quarter, 
reduces infection, prevents scar tissue for- 
mation. Contains Hydrocortisone plus anti- 
biotics and sulfas. Keep the Handy-Pack of 
12 in your milk shed for fast action. 


New ENZYME-ACTION for aid in treat- 
ing acute and chronic mastitis. Dissolves 
coagulated milk and dead cell matter, clears 
teat canals for passage of antibiotics and 
sulfas. 


A time-tested. economical tonic. Contains 
100% active drugs. Speeds recovery from 
disease...aids digestion, stimulates 
appetite. Helps cows produce healthy calves. 
Aids in prevention of anemia and goiter. 


Contains vitamins A, D, and Niacin. Use 
as a booster for newborn calves and to pre- 
vent nutritional deficiencies. Guards against 
early scours, unthriftiness, rickets, watery 
eyes, cold symptoms. 


Eliminate manual cleaning. Stimulate after- 
birth discharge, prevent infection, prepare 
cows faster for future breeding. Administer 
antibiotic, sulfa and a hormone through a 
sanitary, throwaway dispenser. 


Dairymen have been using dependable Dr. LeGear animal 
health remedies since 1892. Ask your dealer to show 
you the complete line of Dr. LeGear’s new and 
improved animal health remedies. 


68 Years of Satisfaction 


Dr, L. 0. LeGear, Inc. + St. Louis, Mo. 
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MODIFIED FIREPLACE of native stone provides adeqtate 
heat for a lakeshore home in northern Minnesota used during 


the spring, summer, and fall. 


Note symmetry of the stones. 


Build a fireplace 
in your home 


A clean-burning fire creates an atmosphere of cor- 
diality and informality which is hard to duplicate. 


by D. W. Bates 


FIREPLACE can add much to 

family living. Fireplaces have 

a certain charm and fascina- 
tion for most people. In a majority 
of cases fireplaces are built for 
their ornamental value and the at- 
mosphere they create rather than 
for the heat they produce. How- 
ever, in mild climates where only 
small amounts of heat are required 
they may be the principal source 
of heat. 

An ordinary fireplace is about 
one-third as efficient in using the 
heat from fuel burned as a good 
stove or circulator. The efficiency 
of distributing heat from an open 
fire can be greatly increased by 
using a modified fireplace, With 
this a metal jacket is built into 
the fireplace and concealed by the 
brick work. The jacket acts much 
the same as a hot air furnace. 

When selecting a fireplace, the 
kind of fuel to be burned should 
be considered as well as a design 
that will harmonize with the room 
in detail and proportion. 

For present day use a width of 
30 to 36 inches is desirable for 
most wood burning fireplaces. If 
coal is burned the opening can be 
narrower. A height of 30 inches is 
practical for convenient fire tend- 
ing where the width does not ex- 
ceed 6 feet. The higher the open- 
ing the greater is the chance of 
the fireplace being smoky. 

As a general rule the wider the 
opening the greater should be the 
depth. A shallow opening throws 
out comparatively more heat than 
a deeper one of the same width 
but will not accommodate as large 
pieces of wood. In smaller fire- 
places a depth of 12 inches will 
permit good draft if the fireplace 
is properly constructed. However, 
a depth of 16 to 18 inches is rec- 
ommended to lessen the danger of 
brands falling out on the floor. 


Follow basic principles .. . 


If the ordinary fireplace is to 
function properly it is essential 
that certain principles be followed: 


1. The chimney must be high 
enough for a good draft. 
” ‘The ‘author is an extension agricul- 


tural engineer with the University of 
Minnesota. 


2. The flue should have the pro- 
per area. 

3. The throat must be correctly 
constructed and have a suitable 
damper. 

4. A properly-constructed smoke 
chamber must be provided. 

5. The shape of the fireplace 
should be such as to direct a max- 
imum amount of radiated heat into 
the room. 

The chimney should extend 2 
feet above the ridge of houses hav- 
ing peak roofs and 3 feet above 
flat roofs. On flat-roofed houses 
there is a temptation to keep the 
chimney low for architectural rea- 
sons; however, chimneys that are 
too low generally result in dissatis- 
faction and may prove to be diffi- 
cult and costly to correct 

Adequate footings for the fire- 
place chimney must be built. In 
many cases the flue for the fire- 
place is placed in the chimney for 
the central heating system. The 
foundation for the chimney should 
be at least 6 inches wider all 
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SMOKY FIREPLACE can be cor- 
rected by installation of glass doors 
across the fireplace opening. With 
such a front, it is easy to control 
draft and the need for a screen is 
eliminated. Heat outside of fire- 
place is undiminished. 
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around than the chimney and 8 
inches thick. Dimensions of the 
flue for adequate draft depend pri- 
marily on the size of the fireplace 
opening and upon the type of fuel 
to be burned. 


Make flues large enough... 


The flue area is governed by the 
size of the fireplace opening and 
the height of the chimney. The 
area of lined flues should be a 
twelfth or more of the fireplace 
opening in cases where the chim- 
ney is at least 22 feet in height 
as measured from the hearth. In 
cases where the flue is shorter 
than 22 feet, or where it is unlined, 
its area should be made a tenth or 
more of the fireplace opening. 

Where the flue is to be built of 
brick and unlined it is desirable to 
select dimensions which are multi- 
ples of 4 inches in order for the 
brick work to be laid to best ad- 
vantage. A fireplace 36 inches wide 
and 30 inches high has an area of 
1,080 square inches. For a lined 
chimney 22 feet in height, the re- 
quired flue area would be one- 
twelfth of 1,080 or 90 square inches. 
The standard rectangular flue liner 


coming nearest this area would 
likely be 8% x 18 inches outside 
measurements. A round flue 12 


inches in diameter could be used. 

Proper construction of the throat 
is necessary if the fireplace is to 
operate successfully. The sides of 
the fireplace should be made verti- 
cal up to the throat, or damper 
opening as it is often called, which 
should be located 6 to 8 inches or 
more above the bottom of the lin- 
tel. The area of the throat should 
be equal to that of the flue and 
the length should be equal to the 
width of the fireplace opening. 

A properly-designed damper is 
necessary to regulate the draft and 
to prevent excessive loss of heat 
from the room when the fire is 
out. The damper usually consists 
of a cast-iron frame with a lid 
hinged so that the width of the 
throat opening can be varied from 
a closed to a wide-open position. 
A slow-burning fire may require 
an opening of only 1 or 2 inches 
while a roaring fire of dry soft 
wood may require a_ full-throat 
opening. The amount of heat.going 
up the chimney can be controlled 
somewhat by regulating the open- 
ing according to the kind of fire. 

The smoke shelf extends back 
from the top of the throat to the 
line of the flue wall and for the 
full length of the throat. Its depth 


CORNER FIREPLACE is center 


of attraction in well-kept living 
room. A heating jacket of special 
design was made for it. Incon- 
spicuous grilles beneath clock and 
fireset allow air to circulate over 
heating jacket. 
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TYPICAL FIREPLACE cross sec- 
tion shows essential parts and a 
method of supporting the hearth. 


may vary from 6 to more than 12 
inches depending on the depth of 
the fireplace. The smoke chamber 
is the space between the top of 
the throat and the bottom of the 
flue. The walls of the smoke cham- 
ber should be drawn inward at an 
angle of 30 degrees to the vertical, 
from the top of the throat to the 
bottom of the flue. 


8 to 10 inches thick... 


Fireplace walis should never be 
less than 8 inches thick and if built 
of stone they should be at least 12 
inches thick. It is preferable to use 
firebrick laid in fire clay to line 
the sides and back and to place 
the firebrick flat with the long 
sides exposed. Where the firebrick 
are laid on edge forming a 2-inch 
thick protection, which is most 
common, metal ties should be built 
into the main brickwork to hold 
the 2-inch firebrick veneer in place 
Backs and sides made of heavy 
metal also are used as a lining for 
ordinary fireplaces and usually pro- 
vide the lining for a modified fire- 


place. The back of the ordinary 
fireplace should slope forward in 
order to direct the maximum 


amount of heat into the room. 

Jambs 12 or 16 inches in width 
are generally sufficient for fire- 
places 3 feet wide or less. The 
width of the jamb should be suf- 
ficient to give stability as well as 
a pleasing appearance. Where a 
wood mantel is used the edges 
should be kept at least 8 inches 
from the fireplace opening. 

When a modified fireplace is 
used the steel framework usually 
supports the masonry over the fire- 
place opening. With the ordinary 
fireplace a lintel must be provided. 
Angle irons 3% x 3% x % inch or 
flat iron bars at least % inch thick 
may be used for average length 
openings. 


Provide ash pit... 


It is desirable to have the hearth 
about flush with the floor so that 
sweepings may be brushed into the 
fireplace. Where there is a base- 
ment below the fireplace, an ash 
dump located in the hearth near 
the back of the fireplace is con- 
venient. This makes it possible to 
drop the ashes in an ash pit for 
periodic removal. 

In houses having wooden floors 
the hearth in front of the fire- 
place should be supported by fire- 
resistant construction. The hearth 
should extend at least 8 inches be- 
yond the edges of the fireplace 
opening and should have a width 
of approximately 16 inches. Mater- 
jials used are brick, stone, terra 
cotta, or reinforced concrete. 
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5958. This apron is easy to sew 
to 


¢ xy PA 








(1416-18) 


5928. The richness of golden 
wheet mokes this on eye- 
catching set of towels for 
the kitchen rock. Easy to em- 
broider; nice to use. Hot-iron 
transfer for 7 designs, stitch 
itlustrations, and color sug- 
gestions included. 25 cents 









5959. Youngsters will 
edore this cute and cud- 
diy lemb. You'll find this 
lovable 


giving. Crochet directions, 
material requirements, ond 
stitch illustrations included. 
Price 25 conte. 


5929. As ily @ Sante 
himself, s ttle ‘**St. 
Nick"’ will delight the 


2166. if you heave scraps of 
febrics ond would like a 
pillows, this 


just such co set. Cut-out de- 
signs for each patch or pat- 
tern, motericl requirements, 
end full directions included 
Price 25 conts 








Pattern Nos. | Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 

















it "| Fort Atkinson, Wis, EXCHANGED 
$ —____...for needlework, 25 cents each. 
| NAME _RFD. 
| 
i Te STATE 














Fall and winter issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion"—35 cents. 
Needlework Album—25 cents. 























Standard style 


1. To remove leg (thigh or second joint and 
drumstick), hold the drumstick firmly with 
fingers, pulling gently away from _ turkey 
body. At the same time cut through skin be- 
tween leg and body. Continue as follows: 


2. Press leg away from body with flat side 
of knife. Then cut through joint joining leg 
to backbone and skin on the back. If the 
“oyster,” a choice oyster-shaped piece lying 
in the spoon-shaped section of the backbone 
was not removed with the thigh, remove it 
at this point. Hold leg on service plate with 
drumstick at a convenient angle to piate. 
Separate drumstick and thigh by cutting down 
through the joint to the plate. 


3. Slice drumstick meat. Hold drumstick 
upright at a convenient angle to plate and 
cut down, turning drumstick to get uniform 
slices. Chicken drumsticks and thighs are 
usually served without slicing. 


4. Slice thigh meat. Hold thigh firmly on 
plate with a fork. Cut slices of meat parallel 
to the bone. 


5. Cut into white meat parallel to wing. 
Make a cut deep into breast to the body 
frame parallel to and as close to the wing 
as possible. 


6. Slice white meat. Beginning at front, 
starting halfway up the breast, cut thin slices 
of white meat down to the cut made parallel 
to the wing. The slices will fall away from the 
turkey as they are cut to this line. Continue 
carving until enough meat has been carved 
for first servings. Additional turkey may be 
carved as needed. 

Remove individual servings of stuffing from 
an opening cut into side of the turkey where 
leg has been removed. 
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How to carve 
chicken & turkey 


The winter season brings many a luscious 
bird to your festive board. To enjoy it 
to the fullest, be sure to carve it right. 


by Marian Pike 


Side style 


For this style the bird rests on its side. 
Half and quarter turkeys are carved in this 
manner. 


1. Remove wing tip and first joint, laying 
aside as not usually served. 


2. Remove the drumstick. Slice it on side 
platter. 


3. Removing the thigh bone. Anchor the 
fork where it is most convenient to steady 
the bird. Cut slices of thigh meat parallel to 
body until bone is reached. Then remove the 
bone and slice remaining meat. With point 
of knife, lift out the “oyster,” choice dark 
meat in spoon-shaped section of backbone. 


4. Slicing white meat. Begin at the front 
end of the turkey and slice until wing socket 
is exposed. Remove second joint of wing and 
continue slicing. 


5. Remove stuffing from hole cut into cav- 
ity under thigh. 





After the bird is done... 


. . allow the bird to stand in roasting 
pan 15to30 minutes so that juices may 
be absorbed. 


. . remove all trussing equipment, such 
as skewers and cord. 


, . place the bird on a warm large 
platter. 


. use a simple garnish. Don’t over- 
do it. 


. carve at the table so everyone can 
enjoy the full glamour. 


. . carve with a very sharp, thin-bladed 
knife and a fork with a guard. 


. . . carve enough meat at one time to 
serve all the guests. 


(Turkey and chicken are valuable 
sources of high-quality proteins, which 
provide for body maintenance and sturdy 
growth ... as well as vitamins of the 
B-complex group and important minerals 
— including iron. They contribute many 
of the vital nutrients that help main- 
tain physical efficiency.) 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


mer to attend the 24th annual 

meeting of the National State 
Home Demonstration Council, to 
which my home state (Wisconsin) 
played host; 3,000 women from 40 
states and Puerto Rico attended. 

The theme of the convention 
was, “Preparing for the Challenge 
of Change”; sub-theme, “Look Well 
unto Thyself.” 

As one who is often critical of 
home demonstration groups for 
the trivialities with which they 
concern themselves and the out- 
grown projects they pursue, I’m 
happy to report that the poten- 
tial giant is awakening. He is 
stretching himself free of his 
lethargy and reaching out with 
hand and mind toward world un- 
derstanding and citizenship re- 
sponsibility. 

Dr. Burton Kreitlow, UW pro- 
fessor of agricultural and exten- 
sion education, sparked the chal- 
lenge in an opening day address 
in which he posed some perti- 
nent questions. 

“Are we committed, as an edu- 
cational group, to do justice to 
our seven and a half million mem- 
bers?” Dr. Kreitlow wondered. 

“Are we seeking the right per- 
son3 for the right jobs for these 
times, which are not geared to 
the tempo of 1920? Is our group 
willing to go to the pains of 
broadening horizons in other fields 
in addition to homemaking? 

“Are we willing to move from 
our personal or community shells 
and look at ourselves as part of 
a broad society? Can we go out 
of our own specialty to seek 
broader cultures? 

“Are we willing to provide 
leadership for total living; roll 
up our sleeves to help others and 
ourselves? And just what should 
be done to better our organized 
homemaker resources for great- 
er depth and breadth in learn- 
ing? How can the perspective of 
our programs be broadened?” 

Dr. Kreitlow offered the proper 
answer to these questions in a 
single sentence: 

“The most fatal national mis- 
take is me-centered ignorance.” 

He tied this up to a threat that 
today holds. 

“Let’s look the ‘family room’ in 
the face,” Dr. Kreitlow suggested. 
“We are faced with the unhappy 
fact that we must make a deci- 
sion about it. Is it to be a steel 
and concrete room for family sur- 
vival or a pleasant room for hap- 
py family living?” 


T’ WAS mv privilege this sum- 


Cling to “hand” projects .. . 


Depth, breadth, and perspective 
on the part of homemakers’ pro- 
grams hold the answer, And in 
smailer “buzz sessions” that fol- 
lowed in which women discussed 
the suggestions offered them in 
this forward-looking speech, over 
and over the statement arose: It 
is so hard to interest women in 
abandoning the “hand” projects 
dear to homemaker group hearts. 

But, as state presidents of our 
geographical sections stood on the 
platform and reported on their 
groups’ activities, the pattern of 
broadening vision began to emerge. 

Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Wash- 
ington, Arkansas, Virginia and 
Massachusetts reported recruit- 
ment programs for home economic 
students, financial support for 
girls needing help in_ college 
through scholarships, and generous 





contributions to co-op dormitories 
on state university campuses, 


More interest in tours ... 


Indiana reported emphasis on 
informed participation in state 
government through trips to visit 
the state legislature, state institu- 
tions and court trials; classes, 
speakers and panels aimed at in- 
teresting women in clean state 
politics and government. 


Michigan reported special fami- 
ly life sessions held with young 
mothers and wives and employees 
of the state’s vast automobile 
plants. North Carolina worked 
out a 10-cent, per-year, per- 
member assessment to finance the 
attendance of delegates at na- 
tional and international meetings 
as a _vision- broadening project. 
They also send study tours each 
year to the United Nations. 

New Hampshire likewise finances 
yearly tours to Washington and 
the United Nations as a part of 
their efforts to become a vital 
part of the international commu- 
nity. In Washington they visit a 
foreign embassy and in prepara- 
tion they study the country, start- 
ing with a supper featuring the 
nationality foods. 

These are just a few of the 
good reports. Other states ranked 
equally well with health programs 
that featured polio clinics and the 
study of treatment of diabetic 
patients. Safety programs that in- 
clude bicycle round-ups and inspec- 
tions, home and family protection 
in emergencies, equipping home 
storm and bomb shelters, work- 
shops for young mothers, the es- 
tablishment of 200 bed emergency 
hospitals, rescue courses, assistance 
to local Red Cross chapters in dis- 
aster areas, were reported. 

Investments in the future; as 
women change so changes the 
country; getting ourselves into fo- 
cus; our responsibility to youth; 
think and do; mutual help; going 
about doing good and good for 
something were some of the more 
engaging themes of state study 
emphasis reported at the meeting. 

And many states reported a 
re-drafting of their constitutions 
to up-grade and up-date them to 
the challenges of today; to the 
challenge of exploding populations, 
international interdependence, new 
trends in family life patterns, and 
to enable groups to choose sub- 
jects from a program flexible 
enough to meet individual needs, 

(Further report on the confer- 
ence in next issue.) 
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COUNCIL COMMENTS 


«+. The story of over-weight, 
its threats to life and ap- 
pearance, has not made a 
noticeable dent on organized 
homemakers, Far too many 
40-plussers. 

Three thousand women 
meeting together sound just 
like the water going over 
Niagara Falls, when given a 
stand-and-stretch minute be- 
tween speeches and reports. 

Transitional cottons have 
told their fashion-story well, 
the country over, judging 
from the many women who 
were dressed becomingly in 
the darker patterns that 
tailor well, travel neatly and 
give a smart feeling, proper- 
ly accessoried. 






























8158. This softened version 
of the beloved casual style, 
in holf sizes, saves time in 
sewing ond upkeep. Sizes 
12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%, 22%,, 24%, and 26%. 
Bust 33 to 47. Size 14%, 
35 bust, short sleeves, 5% 
yerds of 35-inch. Price 35 
cents. 














36-52 


8162. This charming frock is 
designed to flatter the slight- 


bright 

trim. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
4, 4%, 4, 30, 52. Bust 36 
te 54. Size 38, 40 bust, 4 
yords of 35-inch; Y% yerd 
contrast. Price 35 cents. 


8128. The well-teilored shirt- 
woist dress is a favorite in 
every wordrobe, season after 
season. Note the tucked de- 
toll. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20. Bust 3) to 40. Size 
12, 32 bust, 3% yards of 
35-inch. Price 35 cents. 


Here is thrifty sewing for . and the per- 
fect complement to your skirt jae wm A 
pottern. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
40. Size 14, 34 bust, top 
yards of 35-inch; center, 1% yords; lower, 2 yards. 
ents 


Three pretty 


blouse, 





to weer. 6326 is in sizes 9%, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18. Bust 
30% to 38. Size 11, 3% 
bust, 4% yords of 39-inch. 
8376 is in sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, ond 6 years. Size 4, 2% 
yords of 35-inch. Price 35 
cents for each pattern. 

























f-si figure th practi 
-size wi cal- 
oltereti tesy sew- 


no ions. 
ing. Sizes 12%, 14%, 16%, 
18%, 20%, 
26%. Bust 33 te 47. Size 
4 3S bust, 3 yards of 


“Yu, 24%, 


sinh. Price 35 conte. 
































Pattern Nos. Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
| Fort Atkinson, Wis, EXCHANGED 
| 
| $_________fer potterns, 35 cents each. 
| NAME _aFD 
| CITY STATE 





Fall and winter issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion"—35 cents. 
Needlework Album—25 cents. 
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How much bedding is needed? 


Trials show that by following certain management practices, you can get 
by with about the same amount in loose housing as in conventional barns. 


HE use of bedding is impor- 

tant from the standpoints of 

keeping cows clean; prevent- 
ing injury to feet, legs, and udders; 
and absorbing excess moisture from 
feces and urine. 

In some sections, supplies of straw, 
sawdust, shavings, and other bed- 
ding materials are limited, thus, 
giving rise to the need for studies 
on ways and means of obtaining 
maximum use of that available. 

A major problem involved in 
loose housing has been the belief 
that greater quantities of bedding 
are needed than for conventional 
stabling. Several research findings 
have substantiated this belief. How- 
ever, it appears that loose housing 
bedding requirements can be low- 
ered by certain management pro- 
cedures, 


Which bedding is best? 


Through the years, numerous ex- 
periments have been conducted to 
determine bedding requirements. 
Findings have not been consistent, 
and recommendations vary amon, 
experiment stations. It appears that 
in many instances the results have 
been based on adequate, or even 
excessive, use of bedding rather 
than upon the minimum amount 





The author is a member of the de 
partment of dairy science at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. This paper is a 
contribution from the Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association Research Committee. 


needed for acceptable cow cleanli- 
ness and comfort. 

Since the experiments were con- 
ducted at various places and under 
many different conditions, it is not 
surprising that results varied. Most 
research has been done with straw, 
and requirements have ranged from 
a low of 5 pounds to a high of 25 
pounds per cow daily. 

Little information is available 
concerning sawdust or shavings. An 
early report from the Pennsylvania 
station indicated an average daily 
requirement of 37.7 pounds of saw- 
dust or 25.2 pounds of shavings for 
cows in loose housing. Almost all 
published reports indicate a great- 
er need for bedding in loose than 
in conventional housing. 

Recently completed trials at Penn 
State have indicated that bedding 
requirements for loose housing can 
be lowered nearly to the level need- 
ed for cows in stanchions by cer- 
tain management procedures. 

Sawdust was used in a limited 
28-day trial during the winter of 
1955-56. The material was added, 
by dump truck and some hand 
spreading, to the loose-housing ma- 
nure pack every four or five days 
as needed. It was added to the 
stanchions daily. 

In both cases sawdust was used 
in amounts deemed minimum for 
reasonable cow comfort and clean- 
liness. Ayrshire cows were housed 


by E. M. Kesler 


in the loose-housing barn and 
Guernseys in the stanchions. An 
average of 28.8 pounds of sawdust 
per cow per day was used in the 
pen barn and 42.8 pounds in the 
conventional. 

Studies in which wheat straw 
was used as the bedding material 
have extended through two winter 
periods. During the first winter, 
Guernsey cows were housed in the 
conventional barn and Ayrshires 
were in loose housing. During the 
second winter, the herds were 
switched between the two barns. 


A procedure was followed where- 
in the cows were initially supplied 
with straw in amounts probably in 
excess of actual requirements and 
subsequently reducing allowances by 
one or two pounds per cow daily, 
at intervals of about two weeks, 
until minimum levels were reached. 
The minimum level was considered 
to be that which, in the opinion of 
experienced herdsmen, would just 
meet the sanitation and comfort 
needs of the animals. 

The criteria used to determine 
whether the allowance was ade- 
quate included visual observations 
of the condition of the manure 
pack or stall platform and clean- 
liness of the cows. 

In the loose-housing barn the ef- 
fect of reducing bedded area from 
60 to 50 square feet per cow and 
the effect of daily manual removal 
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of loose droppings also were studied. 

During both seasons, the mini- 
mum bedding requirements under 
loose housing were identical to 
those in the conventional stanchion 
barn. These minimum requirements 
were five and six pounds per cow 
daily during the first and second 
winters, respectively. This was true 
only when 60 square feet of bedded 

area was provided for each cow in 
the loose-housing barn, and when 
the manure droppings were: picked 
up daily. 

At these minimum levels, the 
stall platforms in the conventional 
barn became partially bare as the 
time for next daily addition of 
straw approached. The cows housed 
in the stalls became slightly soiled 
at certain times. The manure pack 
in the loose-housing barn remained 
acceptable but not in an excellent 
state. A few cows became soiled, 
but not excessively so. 


When the droppings were not re- 
moved daily from the pack, bed- 
ding requirements increased by two 
pounds per cow daily. Removal of 
droppings consisted of throwing 
the droppings from the surface of 
the pack to the outer edges or to 
the paved exercise lot for subse- 
quent removal with a scraper. This 
required about 10 minutes for 1 
person. Such a procedure would ap- 
pear to be worthwhile when sup- 
plies of bedding are short. 


Reducing the bedded area per 
cow to 50 square feet increased 
bedding requirements by about 1 
pound per cow daily. 

These findings on straw require- 
ments under loose housing are low- 
er than previously reported because 
of several factors. The bedded area 
was rectangular in shape with a 
small ell. It was completely open 
on the side adjoining the exercise 
yard; the cows had unlimited ac- 





Produce more milk 


at less cost 
with ROTATIONAL GRAZING 














Get this free booklet 
and cut per-head feeding 
costs *11.65 per year 


Here's proof that fencing can be a profitable farm tool. Your USS American Fence dealer 
has a series of new folders that prove fencing can cut costs ... build profits... 
you a more efficient, more successful farmer. They're yours free. Just stop in where you 
see the new blue-and-white sign. 

And while you're there, get filled in on USS American Fence. It's engineered extra- 
strong. Specially selected high strength steel wires and built-in weather crimps act 
as a series of springs to hold your fence taut and true under all conditions. Perfectly 
wrapped hinge joints permit the fence to flex, not distort, when livestock crowd it. 

Erect this American Fence on American Steel Posts, rolled out of tough, new billet 
steel that won't snap off and you've got a combination that can't 
be beat. Weather won't bother it and neither will the most ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See your USS American Fence dealer soon. Look for the biue- 
and-white sign. American Steel & Wire, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


This mark tells you a product 
is made of steel. Look for it 
on the products you buy. 


. make 


Farm Products 





American Fence 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 





Oclober 28: 1960 


Pennsan 


re fol =3-) 


silela—mrel-lia’ 


sanitizing jobs! 


The great combina- 
tion cleaner and sani- 
tizer. Effective in all 
waters and tempera- 
tures. Controls milk- 
stone, brightens 
equipment...and it’s 
economical, 


ANOTHER BK PRODUCT 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Phila, Pa 





warfarin BITS 


Rats can’t resist BANARAT — 
bite-size, fresh sweetened grain 
pellets. They eat BAN- 
ARAT '’til they die! 
Each 1-pound can is a 
complete bait station. 
At your dealers now. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 

















FOOT ROT 
(Cattle and Sheep) 
An infection of the feet 
and claws APPLY DR. 
ROBERTS FOOT ROT 
TREATMENT between 
the claws and into cavi- 
ties Easy to apply. One 
pint can $200. At your 


dealer's 
. ROBERTS VETERINARY C8. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


GET MORE MILK! 
Save injuries with 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Pays for itself many times over! Subdues wild- 
est animal during milking, surgery, whenever 
needed. Won't injure, cut or bruise! immo- 
bilizes muscles; eliminctes tying, 
\ chains, wires. Fits any animal, 
ORDER NOW! 
Money-back Guarantee 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY-=- 
5995 N. Washington, Denver , yo | 
'4 ry al is s dj 
! 

| 














KowKan'tKick(s) for sae day 
trial with full refund if | am not 
completely satisfied 











cess to the pack and traffic ‘lanes 
did not develop. 

The yard was paved; cows did 
not carry mud onto the pack. The 
pack was not located near feeding 
facilities, and there was only one 
water bowl, located in an outer 
corner. The cows did not cross 
the pack on their way to be fed 
or milked. Gutter and spouting 
drained rain water from the roof, 
preventing it from being blown in 
onto the pack. 

The daily additions of straw 
were made in the late afternoon, 
giving the cows a fresh bed for 
the night. Fresh bedding was kept 
two feet from the walls of the pen, 
since it was noticed that the cows 
redistributed the straw somewhat 
and forced it to the outer edges. 

And, finally, since the system 
was truly open pen housing, there 
was unlimited ventilation of the 
pack thus permitting it to dry out 
on favorable days. It is believed 
that all of these management fac- 
tors played a part in keeping the 
need for bedding at a low level. 





Storing insecticides 


Most insecticides can be stored 
for long periods of time without 
deteriorating, but a few simple 
steps can help keep leftover sup- 
plies in condition until next season. 

Store the insecticides in the or- 
iginal package or container. If the 
insecticide is stored in an unidenti- 
fied container, put the original la- 
bel, or a suitable, easily-read tag, 
on the container. This procedure 
is recommended by North Dakota 
state extension entomologist, 
Wayne Colberg. 

Store the insecticide in a safe, 
dry place. This is especially im- 
portant when the dust or wettable 
formulations are involved. Be sure 
it is safely locked away from chil- 
dren, livestock, and pets 

Whenever possible, prevent freez- 
ing of the emulsifiable concen- 
trates. Frequent freezing and thaw- 
ing of the insecticidal concentrate 
may bring about a breakdown of 
the emulsifier. When this happens, 
there is a good chance that the oil 
carrier (solvent) and the active in- 
gredient will separate, and the in- 
secticide will need special handling 
before it can be used 

Never store emulsifiable concen- 
trate in leaking or damaged con- 
tainers. Most insecticide containers 
have a protective lining or seal in- 
side which prevents chemical reac- 
tion of the insecticide and the 
metal of the container. When this 
happens there may be a deteriora- 
tion of the insecticide. Be sure the 
plug or cap is closed tightly. 

Never store liquid insecticides in 
gas or oil cans or drums. These 
containers do not have the protec- 
tive seal or lining. Glass jugs with 
good caps are satisfactory, pro- 
vided the jugs are properly tagged 
and identified. 





EA 79 years ago... 


One of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of winter dai- 
rying is that the extra cost is 
only about 10 per cent, while 
the increased price of the 
product is about 30 per cent. 
The Dairyman has tried for 
years to get dairy farmers to 
practice winter dairying, but 
there seems to be a strange 
reluctance to do so. 


WA nak, 
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SAVE UP TO HALF THE 
COST uty YEAR! 


Cut Operating 
Costs... Increase 
Profits... with 


Aiki aie 
RITCHIE WATERERS 


Thrifty farmers are getting more than just a year ‘round fresh water 
supply from RITCHIE WATERERS. Yes, tests have shown that 
RITCHIE WATERERS are misers when heating and operational costs are 
compared. RITCHIE cuts costs to the bone . . . you pocket the sevings. 
Yet, all-steel galvanized RITCHIE WATERERS are ruggedly built to 
give years of trouble-free service. There’s a good reason for this, too. 
RITCHIE has manufactured livestock waterers for nearly 40 years. 
They pioneered automatic heated waterers. Watering equipment is their 
only business . . . they specialize in it! For modern farming you need 
modern watering equipment to cut chore time. No ice chopping . . . no 
winter freeze-ups. A thrifty RITCHIE WATERER works 24 hours a 
day, unattended. Keeps water warm in winter, cooler in summer. 
Approved non-syphoning design meets all the requirements of Grade A 
milk regulations. Guaranteed workmanship and materials. Yes, you 
get so much MORE with a dependable RITCHIE WATERER! 


Popular No. 5 
Cattle Waterer 
Shown above 





é- 16 MODELS FOR ALL YOUR | 
LIVESTOCK WATERING: NEEDS ~ 











IT CHIE Wenifacturiag 


412 WALNUT STREET 


Since 1921 America's 


CONRAD, IOWA 


Most Complete Line of Automot 








JUMBO NUMBERS 
1%” 35 )00 SIDES 


World's Largest 
and Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 


Applied In 30 Root 


« Tempered aluminum tag 4" Thick 
— **Wearability Guaranteed’’. 
« Bright finish twisted link welded 
chain 21/0. 
« Extra heavy ‘Ss’ 
producing exclusively ——\e" thick steel. 
« Unit assembled in 30 seconds with 
special pliers costing $1.00 


POULTRY BANDS 

masse ~4 a how hb em. howe 
LIVESTOCK TAGS Brmmygegigeate Mcrae itd 
THE PRESSURE wsing the amazing POW- 
R-CEPS —— New compound action appli- 
coter, DHIA Unified Numbering System 


available. Free Samples. Address Cor- 
respondence to P.O. Box 6-254. 


Write Catalog 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., NEWPORT, KY. 


Hook fastener 





and allied products 
. for Free 


— 

















DONT PAY FOR 
USELESS GAUZE! 


Using gauze-faced milk filters 
today is an expensive habit...and 
an out-dated one. The gauze- 
facing makes the filter cost more 
without making it work any bet- 
ter. Kendall Filters will give you 
just as high sediment ratings as 
any gauze-faced filters and will 
save you money at every milking. 


1. Kendall Filters are toughest 
...won’t wash or tear even when 
you filter extra-large quantities 
of milk. 


2. Kendall Filters give you all 
thespeed that’s practical without 
sacrificing high sediment reten- 
tion. 


3. Kendall Filters save you 
money ... they cost you up to 
25% less than top-priced gauze- 
faced filters. 


Available in disks, strips, rolls 
and inline filters. 


@ NEW 

plastic 
dispenser 
only 59¢ 





from your Supplier For 6” and 614” disks 
RUST-PROOF @ STRONG @ SANITARY 


KENDALL 
NON-GAUZE 2 
MILK FILTERS 








FREE FILTER SAMPLES! 


MAIL COUPON 














oe KENDALL commany 
Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HD100, Walpole, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to try your proven non- 
| gauze filters myself 


| Please send me free somples 
! 
Nome = 7 — 
ess 
State 
ze of filter desired 


om whom do you buy your filters? 



















































GENERATORS can be mounted on a tractor and used as a portable 
power source. They also can be used in the event of power failure. 


Could you stand a 
power failure? 


With the electrically-powered equipment on the average 
farm, a power “outage” of a few hours could prove costly. 


by Melvin E. Long 


panies have a commendable rec- 

ord of uninterrupted service. 
Sooner or later, however, storms 
or other factors which are beyond 
the control of the power company 
will result in your power supply 
being cut off. 

Advance planning and prepara- 
tion are required if you are to be 
ready for this emergency. 

There are four basic systems 
that can provide you with emer- 
gency power: 

1. Engine-driven generator 
automatic controls. 

2. Engine-driven generator with 
manual controls. 

3. Tractor- powered 
generator. 

4. Tractor-powered portable gen- 
erator. 


Regardless of the type of system, 
it is most important that your 
generator be connected into your 
wiring system through a double- 
throw switch. This hookup insures 
that you disconnect from the high- 
line when you connect your gen- 
erator into your system. Otherwise, 
you will be feeding power back 
through your transformer and elec- 
trifying a section of the line at 
high voltage. This could be fatal 
for any repair men working on the 
line. So, before making any ar- 
rangement to hook a generator in- 
to your own wiring, check with 
your electrical company to be sure 
that you will have a safe hook up. 


ie MOST areas, the power com- 


with 


stationary 


Install automatic controls .. . 


Engine-driven generators have 
automatic starting controls that 
take over whenever the power line 
fails. An automatic switch discon- 
nects the power line whenever the 
generator is operating. 


The cost of such equipment is 
high. For this reason, its use is 
limited to those special situations 
where even a short interruption in 
power supply cannot be tolerated. 

Engine-driven units are similar 
to the automatic type, except that 
they must be manually started. The 


operator also is required to dis- 
connect the farmstead wiring from 
the high-line and connect it to the 
generator. 

These units have the advantage 
of being ready to go into operation 
whenever needed. The engine is on 
hand, and coupled to the genera- 
tor. However, the fact that a gaso- 
line engine is required for this type 
installation makes it expensive. 


Know limitations . . 


Since you already have a source 
of engine power in your farm trac- 
tor, why not arrange to use it to 
operate the standby generator. How- 
ever, for it to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement, you must understand 
the possible limitations. 

A wide range of generator ca- 
pacities is available. The power 
output of the tractor engine will 
set the top limit. The generator 
should be mounted on a permanent 
base, which is in a building large 
enough to house the tractor also. 
Normally the tractor is belted to 
these units. Therefore, in order to 
be able to use the equipment dur- 
ing a rainstorm, the entire outfit 
must be protected from the weath- 
er to prevent belt slippage. 


In order to make the hook up 
to the double-throw switch ar- 
rangement, the main farm entrance 
service wiring must come through 
this building. If a water pump is 
located outside the main buildings, 
consider running a separate line to 
it so that you can pump water for 
fire protection purposes, even if 
the main entrance line is cut. 

The stationary generator cannot 
be used for any other purpose be- 
sides a standby power source. How- 
ever, it will always be on hand 
and ready to go as quickly as you 
can belt up the tractor. 


Use with any tractor... 


A portable unit is available in 
several attaching versions. It may 
be side-mounted on the tractor, 
rear-mounted on the tractor hitch, 
or mounted on asmall two-wheeled 
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PERMASOFT 
, UDDERSPONGE 


’ ‘ Really is the 
ss “ 
Uddermost 
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Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resistant— 
won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable odor ever. 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant. 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. Holds lots more water than rags or 
paper. Washes and warms the udder quickly, 
thoroughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. 
Costs less than even paper towels. 
35c each, package of 3—8’’ x 8”’ 
uddersponges at your dealer or 
postpaid for $1.00. 


Use this new Roldip® spade to 
serve ice cream, mashed pota 
toes—all semi-solid foods, in 
cooking, as trowel in garden 
and many other uses. 
Price $1.00 at your dealer 
of postpaid. 










breakable. High TRIAL OFFER 
quality, one-pi 3 Permasoft Udder- 
= en sponges = 1 
castin, "* jong. oldi ade post- 
Bowl fs 3%” long paid $1.95. 

and 2%" wide. 


No stamps—cash 

or check. 

ROLL DIPPERS INC., maumee, o. 
Alse manufacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 


1f Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard's Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 








SAVE MONEY 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scaie for accurate milk 
production records. Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail. Dimensions: 8”x2"x 
17”. Heavy construction. 
Price $8.95 at your 
hardware store or 
dairy supply house. 


60 Ibs. 


by 1/10 Ibs 


HANSON 


SCALE CO. 
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JUST ONE RAT EATS 

ENOUGH FEED TO 

PRODUCE 8 LBS. OF BEEF 
—> 





Rats are expensive house-guests! Every 
one you see eats 40 Ibs. of your feed a 
year. That’s as much feed as it takes to 
produce 8 lbs. of beef. The same amount 
could produce 12 Ibs. of pork or 8 dozen 
eggs or 160 lbs. of milk. 


That’s feed you can’t use .. . feed you'll 
have to replace. Either way it costs you 
hard-earned cash and labor. Don’t sup- 
port nests of chicken-killing, disease- 


spreading rats on your place... 


Kilt Ra ts 


WARFARIN 





odorless, 
baits, rats and mice never become ore a 
bait shy, never build tolerance. WARFARIN is 


sure the bait you buy 


WARFS 
r betore 


ARIN. Ask your 


you buy 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 


EATER 
CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 






More Powerful 


M eee 
er Mules, Dogs, 


faster, better 












Nationally known Dairy and Health Au- 
thorities say: Clipping prevents dirt accu- 
mulation—the chief source of sediment. 
Clipped cows are easier to keep clean, 
produce more desirable milk with low 
bacteria count, less sediment. Overall clip- 
ping helps control lice infestation. For 
best results use Clipmaster animal clipper. 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling 
and lasting durability. No. 51, $49.95, 
(Colorado & West, $50.25.) 


Sinbetm CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 50, lil. 

@®Sunbeam, Stewart, Ciipmaster 


HARDWARE 
DISEASE BOOKLET 
An information packed 


Booklet on how to detect and pre- 
vent Hardware Disease. Losses from 
Hardware Disease are costly. Free 
catalog. Write 

CENTRAL LIVESTOCK SUPPLY CO. 
RFD 1, Crystal Springs Rd., Crystal Loke, Ill, 














Free Sample Copy 


FOR A FRIEND? 


Send us name and address and 
we'll mail it out immediately 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CIRC. DEPT., FORT ATKINSON, Wis, 

















trailer. This latter version can be 
used with any make of tractor of 
25 horsepower or more and having 
a standard PTO. 

For standby power use, a build- 
ing to protect the tractor and gen- 
erator from the weather is desir- 
able. However, the generator will 
not need to be installed on a per- 
manent base. 

Emergency power is only one of 
Several uses of this portable-type 
rig. It also can be used to provide 
electrical power anywhere on the 
farm to drive ordinary electrical 
tools. Such tools as electric hand- 
saws, drills, and paint sprayers are 
but a few examples of tools that 
you can use beyond the regular 
power lines. 

If you have a reasonable amount 
of this type use for the unit, it 
will help offset its cost for farm- 
stead standby power. 

If you have more than one set 
of farm buildings, always be sure 
to store the unit at the location 
at which you will want to use it 
as an emergency power source. 

Size of generator is determined 
by the total connected load of the 
really essential electrical equip- 
ment. Here’s how to figure load: 


1. List all essential motors by 


horsepower. 
2. List all essential lights by 
watts. 


The horsepower of the motors is 
converted to watts by multiplying 
by 1,000. Starting requirements are 
about double this value. For ex- 
ample, a % horsepower motor re- 
quires % times 1,000 or 750 watts 
for normal operation, but requires 
about 1,500 watts for starting. 

Heating equipment and lights do 
not require extra power for start- 
ing. However, electric heating and 
cooking equipment require so much 
power that it is not considered 
practical to provide standby pow- 
er for that purpose. 

Usually a connected load com- 
posed of both motors and lights 
can be handled so that the genera- 
tor capacity need only be equal to 
that load, rather than having a 
large reserve for starting motors. 

The technique here is to start 
the largest motor first, allow it to 
attain normal operating speed, and 
then start each successively small- 
er motor in the same way. Finally, 
add the lights, since they require 
no extra starting power. 

Another method of holding down 
generator capacity requirements 
consists of operating motors on a 
“staggered” arrangement. For ex- 
ample, shut off the milk cooler 
while the milking machine is op- 
erating. Then switch on the cooler 
again as soon as the milker is off. 


Service and maintenance .. . 


The repair service that will be 
available in case of a breakdown is 
a most important consideration in 
selecting a generator. It is best to 
deal with an established manufac- 
turer who maintains a dealer-serv- 
ice agency in your area. 

It’s always a good idea to con- 
sult with your power company be- 
fore installing standby equipment. 
They will be able to offer sugges- 
tions which will help in selection 
of size and type of unit. 

Any type of engine-driven gener- 
ator should be considered only as 
a temporary or emergency source 
of power. Limited capacity and 
high operating costs make it less 
desirable than high-line power when 
the latter is available. 


However, the cost of emergency 
power must be considered in terms 
of “insurance” against failure of 
vital processes on your farm, rath- 
er than in actual cost per kilo- 
watt-hour, 


A PATZ 
BARN CLEANER 
COSTS LESS PER 
YEAR TO OWN 


—<———<—F 
~ or 
eS —_ 


a 
That’s right! A Patz Barn Cleaner definitely costs less to own. 
Costs less because it's BUILT STRONGER .. . HAS FEWER 


PARTS TO WEAR ... IS DESIGNED FOR RUGGED 
DAILY USE... AND... IS EASIER TO SERVICE. 


Patz Barn Cleaners are the original, pitless, endless chain type 
for easy tension-free 90 degree right or left-hand turns — and 
any degree of elevation required. 


oe. 


Tough Patz Barn Cleaner Chain has no troublesome pins to 
rust, lock, bend or shear. Flites are welded to individual links 
for longer problem-free life. Smooth rolling action of this 
single-piece “Hook-n-eye” link around gutter corners and drive 
sprocket reduces wear and power requirements. As a result, 
you get added years of dependable, more economical use. 


—. —— 


= 


What's more — servicing is extra easy since Patz Barn Cleaner 
Links can be added or removed in a jiffy without tools. Trouble- 
free corner wheel installation is quick — engineered to com- 
pletely eliminate removal problems. 
In fact—all Patz Barn Cleaner parts — power unit, speed 
!) reducer, return corner —are made for extra-easy installation. 
Yes—a Patz Barn Cleaner does cost less per year to own. 
f) Just check any man that owns a Patz — he'll tell you the same. 


base PAT y A COMPANY 


Q Pound, Wisconsin P 
SS eS NG 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


sheets and herd books. . 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


. Send for samples... 















FOR EASE OF CLEANING 


AND HANDLING 
Buy the Tank 
with the Single Piece 
Counter-Balanced Cover 


GIRTON 


DELUXE FARM TANK 


Girton Manufacturing Company 
Millville, Pa, 






























disinfecting, removing milkstone and soa 


1885—75th Anniversary —1960 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


















Because they know it works for them, good 
neighbors gladly tell their friends about CLENESCO 
SANITIZER. This four-in-one-product for cleaning, 


rubber parts is a mighty effective solution 

for milkhouse cleanup problems. CLENESCO 
SANITIZER simplifies cleaning and sanitizing of bulk 
tanks, milking machines and utensils, with no 
rusting or pitting. Highly effective yet skin-gentle. 
Order from your dealer or dairy, or write direct. 


MONEY BACK 


COMPLETELY 
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Good cattle 


come first 


This father-son team emphasizes that, 
in getting established, high-producing 
cows are the most important investment. 


by George D. Kittredge 


“WF YOU are going into farming on your 
I own, or going into partnership with your 
dad, put your available money into good 
cattle first.” That’s the advice of Caleb At- 
wood, 20-year-old Westminster, Vt., dairyman, 
who is well along on his way toward a part- 
nership with his father, Francis E. Atwood. 


This young man and his father practice 
what they preach. Their herd average last 
year was 15,822 pounds milk and 573 pounds 
butterfat. This tremendous production didn’t 
happen overnight, but has taken place over a 
comparatively short span of years. In 1954, 
father and son started on an intensive herd 
improvement program, using records, selec- 
tion, and breeding to boost their herd average 
from 11,320 pounds milk and 414 pounds but- 
terfat to its present high level. 

“Too many young men (and old men, too) 
go deeply into debt for machinery, land, and 
buildings before the herd is built up to a 
level where it can support the capital plant,” 
says the father. “That’s putting the cart be- 
fore the horse,” he argues. 


Now, let’s look at Caleb’s record. Certainly, 
as in so many cases, 4-H and vocational ag- 
riculture have had a great deal to do with 
this young man’s progress. But the most im- 
portant incident took place many years ago 
when Caleb was a boy and his father gave 
him his foundation dairy heifer, a 2-year-old 
that developed into an excellent brood cow. 

This occurred 9 years ago when Caleb was 
but 11 years old. His entire equity in the 
producing herd developed from this grand old 
cow. It was this act by a generous father that 
was really the beginning of an excellent part- 
nership. Caleb did buy one other animal and 
he was given an animal by a foundation but 
neither of the other two animals ever left 
anything in the herd worth keeping. The one 
top cow did the trick. 

But let’s trace the story of this father-son 
team from the beginning. 

Caleb Francis Atwood, born in August of 


The author is a former vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor in New Hampshire and presently agricultural pro- 
motion assistant with the New Hampshire State P. 
ning and Development Commission. 
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Getting started in dairy farming 


No. 9 





must 
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FAMILY TEAMWORK is reflected in farm sign. Fa-Ma-Ca-Ba represents 
the father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Atwood, left, Caleb (Ca) and 
Becky Ann (Ba), his wife. Their daughter, Kelly, is third generation on farm. 


1940, grew up with his sister on the 225-acre 
Atwood home farm in Plainfield, N. H., where 
his father, Francis E. Atwood, produced milk 
from a herd of 30 Holstein cows since 1936. 

From his early youth his interests have 
been in farming and, ever since the day when 
he was big enough to start helping with the 
chores, he worked for the day when he could 
be “partners” with his dad. 

Caleb started his first dairy venture with a 
registered Holstein 2-year-old heifer as his 
Future Farmer of America foundation animal 
in 1951. He further increased his herd through 
vocational agriculture, 4-H, and FFA projects 
to 16 head when he graduated from West 
Lebanon High School in 1958. 


Besides his dairy enterprise during high 
school, he had projects of 400 laying hens, 1 
acre of squash, a half acre of potatoes, 500 
strawberry plants, and planted 1,000 pine 
seedlings in a reforestation program on the 
home farm. In payment for the use of build- 
ings and equipment, Caleb did chores and 
worked on the farm. Besides re-investing some 
of his extra earnings towards increasing his 
herd, he had savings of $800 at the end of 
his high school years, 


Won many honors... 


With a four-year high school average of 92 
per cent in his agricultural subjects, he won 
many honors in the agricultural field. He 
placed first at the Plymouth State Fair in 
1955 for fitting and showing his animal and 
also was awarded the DHIA cup as the out- 
standing dairy boy in Sullivan County in that 
year. He received his high school’s award as 
the outstanding agricultural student at grad- 
uation. While in high school he was a class 
officer each of his four years, a member of 
the student council, and a member of the 
school track team. 

In 1957, Caleb was top FFA dairy judge of 
the Northeast region at the Eastern States 
Exposition and in 1958 was proclaimed the 
New Hampshire FFA star state farmer. 


As an officer in both his high school FFA 
chapter and in the state FFA association, 


Caleb demonstrated his qualities of leadership 
and was the New Hampshire delegate to the 
national FFA convention at Kansas City in 
1958 and 1959. 

After successfully completing one year at 
the Thompson School of Agriculture at Dur- 
ham, N. H., in June of 1959, he returned to 
the farm to assist his father and take over 
his share of the increased duties of their 
partnership. 


Beginning of partnership ... 


The partnership of Caleb and his dad really 
started when the first animal was obtained; 
and grew with the increasing herd size to full 
shares in 1957. The Atwoods, always efficien- 
cy minded, joined the DHIA in 1952, following 
up with HIR work in 1958. 

In 1955, Francis Atwood received the DHIA 
award plaque for efficient production and the 
father-son partnership won the same award in 
1957 for their use of home-grown feed, in- 
creased production, herd health, and a fine 
breeding program. 

Caleb’s first animal, now 11 years old and 
a producer of over 100,000 pounds of milk, 
had her best year in 1956 when she produced 
21,460 pounds of milk and 713 pounds of but- 
terfat in a 362-day lactation. Another of his 
animals through the New Hampshire-Vermont 
Breeding Association artificial breeding facil- 
ities, Atwood Conqueror Flores Jan, as a 3- 
year-old produced 13,060 pounds of milk and 
481 pounds of fat in a 314-day lactation period. 

Since 1954, this partnership, using records, 
selection, and breeding, has increased their 
herd average from 414 pounds to 573 pounds 
of butterfat. This is an increase of 159 pounds. 

Their average production for the 5-year pe- 
riod was 13,828 pounds of milk and 497 
pounds of butterfat. The milk is shipped to 
the Bellows Falls Cooperative Creamery where 
Atwood milk has been marketed for the past 
20 years. 

In 1958, Caleb married his high school 
sweetheart, and now Mrs. Becky Ann Atwood, 
besides caring for their young daughter, Kelly 
Amanda, helps with the farm chores and 
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| WAS NEVER SURE OF 
MY OWN DECISIONS ... 


... Until | Began Reading the 
Doane Agricultural Digest 


Too often | seemed to miss the boat. 
1 sold livestock when prices were down. 
1 bought breeding stock when prices 
were high. | was always one step be- 
hind in adopting new production meth- 
ods. | was in the dark on tax motters. 


Then one day a friend showed me 
his latest Doane DIGEST Reports. There 
it wes... all the information | need- 
ed to make important farming decisions. 


DIGEST Reports not only show me 
how to make a better return on my 
efforts -— they also give me confidence 
to make decisions that are a daily part 
of my farming operation. 


This story is typical. Thousands of 
farm owners and farm managers read 
and rely on twice-monthly Doane AG- 
RICULTURAL DIGEST Reports to keep up 
to date on all important phases of 
farm marketing, production and man- 
agement. 


See for yourself without spending a 
cent! Clip this od .. . send it with 
your name and address to DOANE AG- 
RICULTURAL Service, Box 7777, 5142 
Delmar, St. Lovis 8, Mo. We will send 
you a FREE group of latest DIGEST Re- 
ports. Do it now! 














For 2¢ A Day! 


Milk Checks 
BETTER 
Calves 
+ 
Offset 
Poor Hay 





Modern 


Cet BICCER 


KOW-KARE 


Exclusive 4,000 Vitamin A units offset poor 
hay! Plus Vitamin D, E, minerals, tonic drugs; 
@ high potency Vitamin-Mineral Food Sup- 
plement. Combats freshening strains, “ups” 


production; better calves. At Dealer's. 


NEW FREE Grain Mixing Chart 
sulted te your roughage. WRITE: 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonviile 14, Vermont 





You will find MORE 
in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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OS. THE KEYS TO 


SYSTEM FARMING 


American Standard Equipment 


Materials Handling Systems 
for Every Farm 


American Planter Co.. Burr Oak, Michigan, pioneers 
in the manufacture of push button farming systems 
—offers the following equipment. Check items of 
interest to you 

Milking Parlor Feeding systems 

Hog Parlor feeding systems 

Bunk feeders, Beef... 

Bunk feeders, Hogs 

Bunk feeders, Link Augers..... 

Storage bins— Square 

Systems to fill & unload bins..... 
Augers — Stationary 

Augers — Portable 

High moisture corn auger systems 

Leg elevators 300 to 3,000 B.P.H 

Gravity & Auger Boxes 

Elevators, chain 

General Pian layout 

Farmer () Student 
CD Send your new 8-page illustrated portfolio 


AMERICAN PLANTER CO. 


Burr Oak, Michigan 


ooooo0nooo0000000 














record keeping. She is as interest- 
ed and informed concerning the 
farm problems as is her husband. 
The Atwoods are Farm Bureau 
members and belong to the Grange. 
They also are active in the Young 
Farmers Organization, keeping up 
with the latest developments. 
Caleb lists as his farm assets, 
20 head of livestock, $8,000 accu- 
mulated in value through the use 
of savings, animal growth, and re- 
investment of income; farm ma- 
chinery, $1,500, with the help of 
a $500 bank loan; and $20,000 in 
land and buildings, with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Land Bank. 


Aids to success ... 


Motivated by the guidance and 
supervision of his parents, Caleb's 
enthusiasm and desire to be a good 
dairyman are the keys to his suc- 
cess. He likes and knows dairy 
animals and is constantly applying 
the knowledge acquired from his 
school training. 

“Of course, my greatest help 
has always been from Mother and 
Dad. Without them I couldn’t have 
accomplished these things,” is Cal- 
eb’s tribute to his folks, and then 
he credits vocational agriculture 
and the FFA as having been two 
of the greatest aids towards be- 
coming established in dairying. 

He says, “The opportunity to 
study farm management, herd 
health and diseases, soil and land 
usage, crops and nutrition, and 
then the supervised application of 
the correct principles and practices 
to my high school projects, has 
been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of my dairying skill and 
abilities.” 

Move to larger farm... 

What is New Hampshire's loss is 
certainly Vermont’s gain, for the 
Atwoods have moved across the 
river. As the Plainfield farm, with 
only 50 tillable acres, did not al- 
low for their expansion plans for 
a father and son partnership, in 
May of 1959 the present location 
was purchased 

Located on the fertile river-bot- 
tom land of the Connecticut River 
in Westminster, Vt., the “Fa-Ma- 
Ca-Ba” farm is a successful dairy 
operation. Here the rotational pas- 
ture program used in New Hamp- 
shire has been changed to “zero” 
grazing, with lot feeding of high- 
grade chopped alfalfa from the 45 
new seeded acres of 1959. 

Fifteen more acres of seeding 
have been put in this spring and 16 
acres of silage corn planted. High- 
quality, home-grown hay, plus that 
from 20 rented acres, completes 
their forage program. With this 
feeding program the 36 milking 
Holsteins will be increased by the 
15 bred heifers in the fall of 1960, 
and ultimately to 60 milkers as 
the partnership unit. THE END 





BARNEY FARMLAN 





“I know why you're behind the 
times. Everybody is in the mid- 
die ages.” 
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ATTENTION MEN ! 





BUILDINGS AND 


CANALS AND 
PIPELINES 





LEARN TO OPERATE 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOM INDUSTRY 

The need for trained operators of heavy equipment 
is at an all-time high. Billions of dollars are being 
spent in government and private construction; and 
qualified men are urgently needed. 


BIG JOB AND SALARY OPPORTUNITIES 
Many operators today are earning over $165.00 per 
week with a future that is steady and secure. 


YOU CAN LEARN... 

Learn to operate bulldozers, scrapers, tractors, rollers, 
ditchers, graders, cranes, and others. If you are 
between the ages of 17 and 45, you can start now to 
train without leaving your present job. No high school 
education required to qualify. Placement assistance 
upon completion. 


CWhite for complete information: 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT OPERATORS SCHOOL 
P.O. BOX 636 . DEPT. & . sT. LOUIS 88, MO 


Please send full details immediately on your program of training for 
operators of Heavy Equipment 


Name  } ie Ses 
Street 
City ~ County State i 


Phone Number Time Usually Home 











A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 
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GREATER DAIRY PROFITS 


with FARM ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT! 


NICAL INDU 
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by Fred J. Giesler 


How to use 
feed conversion figures 


Properly used, they can be an aid in 
selecting breeding stock, They can be 
misleading, though, unless you know 
conditions under which they were made. 


for selecting breeding stock 

is the use of feed conversion 
figures (which measure the effi- 
ciency with which hogs convert 
their feed into pork). The trend 
today is toward more testing sta- 
tion and on-farm performance test- 
ing programs aimed at feed con- 
version studies. 

Before comparisons are made, 
be sure you know what method 
was used in arriving at these fig- 
ures. There are several different 
systems. 

1. Total feed consumed by mar- 
ket hogs divided by total weight 
of hogs marketed. 

Because of the ease of obtain- 
ing data, this method is often 
used by commercial hog men. 
Where a complete, mixed ration is 
fed, the producer merely adds the 
total pounds of feed on his feed 
tickets and divides this number by 
the number of pounds of hogs 
marketed to get the feed conver- 
sion figure. 


()' of the valuable yardsticks 


Since this system does not take 
into account the weight of the 
pig when it began eating feed, the 
feed conversion figure could not 
be directly compared with test 
station figures. It credits the 
weight gained by the pig from the 
sow’s milk as weight gain con- 
tributed by the feed purchased. 

2. Total feed fed from 50 to 60 
pounds to market weight at 200 
to 220 pounds divided by total 
weight gained for the same period. 

Typical figures for good hogs 
in testing stations range from 280 
to 330 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain. Exceptional small 
groups and individuals have con- 
verted feed at rates around 250. 

Most testing stations consider a 
record inferior if it takes more 
than 330 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds of gain. 

3. Total feed during shorter per- 
iods of the pig’s life divided by 
total weight gained. 

This system often includes pas- 
ture, which usually improves feed 


efficiency, if pigs are getting any- 
thing from the pasture. Feeding 
periods usually run from 56 to 
120 days on pasture. A feed con- 
version of 275 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds of gain would be equal 
to about 325 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds of gain for a 200- 
pound pig tested on drylot. 

Since pigs become less efficient 
as they grow older and heavier, 
it is unfair to compare feed con- 
version figures on hogs of differ- 
ent weights and ages. 

Other causes of variation in- 
clude breeding weight of hogs be- 
ing tested, the ration fed, season 
of year, and diseases that may be 
present. Test station results have 
shown a range of as much as 150 
pounds of feed per 100. pounds of 
gain between pigs fed identical 
rations under identical conditions. 

Properly-balanced rations give 
the best conversion. Where di- 
seases may be a factor, certain 
additives influence efficiency. 

Cost, of course, should always 
be considered. It is possible for 
a cheaper ration to result in lower 
production costs even though feed 
conversion may be poorer. 

Test data indicate that pigs 
gain more efficiently during spring 
and summer. There is a difference 
of about 25 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds of gain between seasons. 

The more records available, the 
more assurance hog producers have 
that they can improve their herds. 
It’s vitally important, however, to 
know the conditions under which 
the records were made. 





Waiter: “Mr. Brown left his um- 
brella again. I believe he’d leave 
his head if it were loose.” 

Manager: “I dare say you're 
right. I heard him say only yester- 
day that he was going to Switzer- 
land for his lungs.” 
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Costs for nonfat dry milk 


Interested in marketing margins 
and costs? 

Here’s how things stacked up 
for nonfat dry milk purchased for 
home use in December 1958. 

The farmer received 6.9 cents 
for the skim milk equivalent of a 
pound of nonfat dry milk. 

At the processing plant, the 
milk was dried and instantized. It 
then sold for 13.9 cents a pound 
f.o.b. plant. 

Distributors, who packaged the 
product in consumer units, next 
sold it to wholesalers for 36.1 
cents a pound. And retailers bought 
it for 38.5 cents and sold it for 
47.2 cents. 

Much of the money spent for 
marketing went for promotion and 
advertising. A good portion also 
was used to pay for the special 
packaging required to preserve 
the quality of the product. 

Altogether, 48 per cent of the 
household dollar went for instan- 
tizing, packaging, advertising, and 
distribution. 

Another 18 per cent was spent 
on retailing. Production and de- 
livery of the raw material ac- 
counted for 15 per cent of the 
consumer dollar, processing took 
14 per cent, and the wholesaling 
operation used up the remaining 
5 per cent. 

In December 1958, the farm-to- 
retail spread on a pound of in- 
stant nonfat dry milk was about 
40 cents. 

For a complete account of the 
marketing story, see “Nonfat dry 
milk packaged for home use — 
marketing practices and _ costs 
of manufacture and distribution.” 
This publication may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 





Produce more milk 


at less cost 
with ROTATIONAL GRAZING 








Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Get this free booklet 


and save *90 an acre on 
harvesting costs. 


Here's proof that fencing can be a profitable farm tool. Your USS American Fence dealer 
has a series of new fulders that prove fencing can cut costs ... build profits . .. make 
you a more efficient, more successful farmer. They're yours free. Just stop in where you 
see the new blue-and-white sign. 

And while you're there, get filled in on USS American Fence. It’s engineered extra- 
strong. Specially selected high strength steel wires and built-in weather crimps act 
as a series of springs to hold your fence taut and true under all conditions. Perfectly 
wrapped hinge joints permit the fence to flex, not distort, when livestock crowd it. 

Erect this American Fence on American Steel Posts, rolied out of tough, new billet 
steel that won't snap off and you've got a combination that can't 
be beat. Weather won't bother it and neither will the most ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See your USS American Fence dealer soon. Look for the biue- 
and-white sign. American Steel & Wire, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., 
USS and American are registered trademarks 


This mark tells you a product 
is made of steel. Look for it 
on the products you buy 


Farm Products 





35) American Fence 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 





1960 


Odtober 25, 





Which way .. . milk flow and prices? 


(Continued from page 1039) 


since 1944 (except in 1953), produc- 
tion per cow has increased each 
year since 1944. 

In the 15 years, 1944 to 1959, 
number of cows showed a net de- 
cline of 25 per cent. Rate of pro- 
duction per cow, on the average, 
gained 2.3 per cent per year and 
total milk rose a net of four-tenths 
of 1 per cent per year, from 117 
billion pounds in 1944 to 124.4 bil- 
lion in 1959. 

It is easy to overlook the. extent 
to which farmers have made ad- 
justments to declining milk con- 
sumption and thereby lessened the 
national surplus at support prices. 

From 1944 to 1959, per capita 
milk consumption dropped from 763 
pounds to 678 pounds, about 11 per 
cent. From 1953 (the year of peak 
purchases of dairy products to sup- 
port milk prices) to 1959, per cap- 
ita consumption declined from 691 
to 678 pounds, about 2 per cent. 

In that six-year period the ci- 
vilian population expanded about 12 
per cent. Aggregate milk output 
expanded only 3 per cent. Hence, 
the decline in price support pur- 
chases from 8.6 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1953 to 2.5 per cent in 1959 
in terms of milk equivalent, fat 
solids basis. In terms of milk sol- 
ids-not-fat, purchases took 6 per 
cent of output in 1953 and 7 per 
cent in 1959. 

In recent years, the proportion 
of output sold to the government 
under price support has been larger 
for solids-not-fat than for milk fat 
because of farmers selling a larger 
share of their output, particularly 
in areas where farm-separated 
cream sales are important. 

In terms of per capita milk pro- 
duction, output was a record low 
in 1959 of 703 pounds, 7 per cent 
below 1953, 11 per cent below both 
the 1947-49 average and 1944. The 
latter was the year of peak milk 
cow numbers in the United States. 

Adjustments made by farmers 
are illustrated above only in terms 


of aggregate and per capita milk 
output. For a decade or more an 
average of about 4 per cent of 
farmers each year have discon- 
tinued production of milk. 

Stability in consumer demand for 
milk products still is some distance 
in the future. It may be necessary 
for farmers to reduce milk produc- 
tion further, relative to population, 
ifa larger surplus is to be avoided. 

Indications as of mid-1960 point 
to a still lower yearly record for 
per capita consumption of milk 
products. Evaporated milk use 
seems headed for a new postwar 
record low and butter to another 
all-time low in 1960. The latter 
may drop to about 7.8 pounds com- 
pared with 8.0 pounds in 1959, 10.6 
in 1947-49, and 17.0 in 1935-39. 

Most other items are about hold- 
ing their own but on a per capita 
basis all milk products may drop 
to 668 pounds in 1960, down 10 
pounds from the previous record 
low in 1959. The 1947-49 average 
was 742 pounds and the 1935-39 
average was 802 pounds. 

Any further downward adjust- 
ment in milk output is not likely 
to be gradual or even yearly 
changes. The postwar pattern of 
relationship between milk produc- 
tion and beef prices definitely sug- 
gests that there will be a cyclical 
upturn in milk output in the next 
two to four years. Neither the tim- 
ing nor magnitude can be precisely 
indicated because of uncertainties 
in beef cattle slaughter and prices. 

A substantial rise could come on 
comparatively short notice. Sco far 
this year some rise in milk flow 
has occurred. The first half was 
up about % billion pounds or about 
1 per cent. A depressed rate per 
cow, particularly in Upper Midwest 
dairy states, has kept the increase 
from being larger. Trends in these 
states for production per cow, and 
nationally for number of cows, bear 
watching for clues to milk produc- 
tion changes. THE END 





Shagbark Rhoda, 9-year-old Ayr- 
shire cow, bred and owned by 


Ralph C. Berry, Shagbark Farm 
Hamilton, Mass., came within 12 
pounds of the national Ayrshire 
butterfat record for cows milked 


twice daily in 305 days. 

On September 21, the day fol- 
lowing the strong Ayrshire Show 
at the Eastern States Exposition 
in which she placed fourth in the 
aged cow class, she concluded a 





Massachusetts Ayrshire comes Bease- 


«TOP RECORD AYRSH! 


. 20605 wus 


Actual 2.305 Days 


~e 
+ 


1024 ‘i Fal 


by odes 


yt WIE A 


record of 20,605 pounds of milk 
1,024 fat. This is the first 1,000- 


pound fat record made by an Ayr- 
shire in New England. The nation- 
al record is still held by Neshaminy 
Miss Phett at 1,036 pounds 

“Rhoda's” sire was Preference 
of Old Bank, Approved, a son of 
the Excellent Double Approved 
Neshaminy Preferred. Her dam 
was Rhody’s General Alice. Rhoda 
is Classified 89.4 






































a VALUE 


Fen 
DAIRY FARMER KNIFE 
3-bladed, high-carbon steel = 


. .only four coupons from ¥~ re Milk Replacer 


Rev Rene MILK REPLACER 


The Cow-Q-Lated Method for Moving More Milk to Market 















Red Rose Milk Replacer not 

only releases ALL your milk 
for market, it gives your calves add 
minerals, extra vitamins and antibiotic 
feed supplements. . . all essential nu- 
trients to provide fast growth. One 25 
lb. bag will raise a calf to weaning. 


Ask your Red Rose dealer about the 


lete Red Rose Cow-Q-Lated Dairy 
F Feed Program. 











Reo Rose 
FARM FEEDS 
= Chelan *~ 











































Dairyman’s Favorite 


| OINTMENT 








| COWPOXEnincworm_ 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secon 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing ick drying 


Dr. Naylor's 
pene- 

trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 

dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H.W. MAYLOR CO. + MORRIS2, HY. BLU . KOTE 


| If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
| Hoard’s Dairyman . . . . Ask Him Why! 


farmers WORK = _<\ 
WARMER with 


| Famous, 
Udder antiseptic medication. 


modern, smooth-spreading Teat and 
30 % lanolin. 
Fast Healing for injuries, chapping; plus mas- 
soge of caked bag. At Dealers’. 

Write: FREE Helpful Cow Book. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont | 















































TRACTOR HEATER 


It holds up to 40% more 
warmth in cab .. . gives 
extra protection 
from cold and wind 
. greater visibil- 
ity with big 3-sec- 

tion windshield. 










































With big 9 Without ¥ ¥ 
windshield $4 3 windshield $ 32 se 5 








ASK YOUR IMPLEMENT DEALER 














GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





DAIRY FARM, 230 acres. 60 head cattle, 








Sell M mostly Holsteins, full line machinery. —_ 

a nd eet —— 36x120, steel stanchions, barn cleaner, in- 

Where Buyer a er side loading, 2 overhead doors, new . base- 

ment. 2 silos, 14x45, silo unloader. New 

milk house 14x16, bulk tank and pipeline 

The for advertising in this department is 35 cents per word for ‘*help dumping station. New machine shed 38x80 

wanted” and “‘position wanted’ wh ow cents per word per insertion. Count with 16x24 inside cement block workshop- 

address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 33, Green Bay, Mi ‘ »"' is considered . Blind overhead grainery. New ranch home 28x87, 

advertisements must be si; 8 cane coi’ care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atki ' and 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, 2-car garage, finished 

b oe 8 initial S ae pay as a word, SEND CASH OR basement, gas heat, tenant house, 2 bed- 

Tisen MUST Pu FURNisie webeRences. Send order to MOARD'S DAINYMAN, Fart Atkins, rooms. This dream farm must be seen to be 

Wisconsin, Di Display advertis » Fort Atkinson, appreciated. Price is only $69,000 with ideal 

terms. To be paid off like rent with ND 

of milk check. Write “Canes 
STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES SILOS REALTY, Abbotsford, Wisconsin, 

i» SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy Ley deseribed 

HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., SILOS, trench or upright, red rete, re- and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 

1% Ib., and 2 lbs. Tattoo markers $5.75 iafesced with ssoah, — = ees rain Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 

postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of bins. Write for prices. >. MI x 7. ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 

ink, and full directions. We also carry com- enworth, Kansas, Rural growing season, exceptional corn production 

plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary Pao sito UNLOADERS gow hard packed and ample rainfall, in this area. Write today 

instruments, supplies, serums, remedies; in and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy can for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
fact, everything for the stockman. Write for 


free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY CO., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 4-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

VETERINARY SUPPLIES, mastitis ointments, 
penicillin, at greatly reduced prices. Free 
catalog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK aid 
Delta, Colorado. 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION Ho 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 3-* 

SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. (Procaine 
Penicillin 100,000 units. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin 100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia- 
zole Cobalt 5MG. in sesame oil base dis- 
posable syringe). Dozen §4.50 prepaid. New 
improved mastitis special with 12MG. Hy- 
drocortisone Acetate $6.00 dozen. (Pen-Fz 
$9.00 dozen syringes). Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND si 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut. 

MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample pa 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* 

INJECTABLE PENICILLIN. Five 100cc vials 
$11 postpaid. Specify Oil or Aqueous. Free 
veterinary catalog. VETSOO, Box 6305, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 17-* 

MR. CORN FARMER: Control 
weeds and grasses (crab 
_ R-H Weed Rhap-20, 

For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas 19-6. 

KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL COR- 
PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Arkan- 
sas 19-6 

KILL BRUSH at low cost R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
not poisonous. For free information write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 19-6 

FREE 100-page handbook-catalog, livestock dis- 


broad leaved 
grass, fox tails) 


Granular 2,4-D. 


with amazing 


eases Save money. Complete list vaccines, 
drugs, instroments. KANSAS CITY VAC- 
CINE OOMPANY, Dept. 30, Kansas City, 
Missouri 0 - spl. 





CATTLE MARKERS 





ALL-NYLON — NO PAINT to chip out. Many 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* 


LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14-* 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. 
C, Huntington, Indiana 10-* 

E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and accurate. 
Colortul contrasting numbers, wear resistant 
plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the workd's leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment, 








plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI- 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis, 3-° 
FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers, Halters and other supplies Save 
money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Calif. 17-* 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4-* 


BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, 
stanchions milking parlor stalls, windows. 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD 
PQUIPMENT, INC., Dept. 3-C, Bel Air, 
Maryland, Phone 417. 8-* 

ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, 
amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 
warranty. 8159 South Pleasant, 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 

BUY SURPLUS JEEPS, farm 
tors, tools, winches, pumps, hydraulics, whole- 
sale prices, direct from Government New 
list and procedure $1.00. BOX 8-HD, Thomas- 
ville, Pennsylvania - 


heavy-duty, 180 
20 year 
DEPART- 
2-24 
implements, trac- 


71956 CHAMPION MOBILE MILL on Ford 
truck a mntal mixer Ideal for dairy 
operation cellent condition Cheap FA- 
BER FORMU LA FEEDS, 109 8. Monroe, 
Peoria, Illinois 19-2. 

BARGAIN! SURPLUS chain saw chains. New. 
56” Soest $36.00 Three for $20.00. Sample 
$7.50. ADIRONDACK PARK FARMS, Crown 
Point, New York 

JAMESWAY, LEACH, silo unloader Best of 
condition Complete ready to run in 16 ft 
diameter silo Equipped for corn or hay si- 
lage Used 3 years. $400 at farm. H. OC. 
WILCOX, Monticello, Iowa 


10TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99-$50 down, 


s% monthly Can wee agents DU NBAR 
MANUFACTURING, Minneapolis 8, Minne 
gota ‘0 - spl 





SILOS 


DIFFERENT! Forage-Saver 
and Forage-Server automatic 
ers Sila-Save ensilage 
and appetite 
factory price 
Strawberry Plains, 





NEW! giass-lined 
bunk feed- 
preservative, favor- 
stimulant. All at direct 
SHERROD SILO SALES, 
Tennessee 15-* 


feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes. 
free trial on money back guarantee. Also heavy 
duty auger bunk feeders. Dealership available 


30 days 


ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 








Agency, 
consin. 


120 acres 
11 milk 


500! 


complete! 
nation’s 
bargains 
AGENCY, 


tract 


30x60 


and 
complete 


or 
light, 
start to f 
loader; 85 
5200-bushe' 


bins. 60’ 


hay mow 


has 38 
tank. 2 
plement 
3 corn cri 


ponds in 


able. 
further 


kinson, W 


acres 


modern h 
Realtor, 


monthly 
105 


Bic 
home, 
largest! 
service! 


posal, 
ewt., 
tered, 
expand 


sale — 





ern 10-stall 
ered holding area, 
complete 


OLAY, Cedar 
CO 6-3531, 
200-ACRES with 175 
highly productive acres under the plow. Barn 
stalls, 

large cement 
shed room. 2 


steel 


or brother 


DAIRY WITH HERD! 


ready 
cows, 


setup 


livestock watering 
electric 


heat, 


no thermostat; 


inish, 


feet cement paved yards. 


, 


mech 
1 ear 


fan and air duct. 


z 70’ 


drying fan for duct system. 
20’ 


plus 
heife 


home 


bse. 2 


and cold running water. 
pasture. 
setup. 
Can be bought on land contract. 

information 
ROY DERUS, 


e/ 


isconsin. 
CHOICE SELECTION 
in Southern Wisconsin near I-90 highway. 
These farms of 240 acres, 
have 
and modern homes. 
omes if 
Edgerton, 
ARIZONA DAIRY grossing approximately $6,000 
135 Holsteins. 
tertile, 
Cottonwood. 
STROUT CATALOG! 
businesses; 
Coast-to-coast, 


barn 


STROT 


also 


trees on plantation 
116 cows, 
and dairy equipment. 
cate a farm in 


7 heifers, 
poultry flock, 2 tractors, machinery for $12,- 
50 acres tillable, 
pasture, barb and woven wire 


to coast! 
1304-HD Consumers Bidg., 

South State Street, 
187-ACRE top quality dairy farm. 
25% down. 170 
cropland. Top production 
38x100 with 37 
200-gallon bulk tank. 
stock. 3 silos — one Smith Harvestore 20x40. 
implement 
and other buildings. 
with bath and furnace 
condition. On State highway, 
and close to lively, 
to $62,000. Personal 
information, contact ROY DERUS, c/o Logan- 


milking 


Falls, 


irrigated acres. 


IT REALTY, 
Dearborn, Chicago 3, 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA—2480-acre dairy dis- 
high milk prices, 
Golden 
DHIA, 


Guernsey herd, 
large 


feed, $10,000 down payment and up. JOHN- 

SON REALTY, Marshfield, Wisconsin, Route 

2, Telephone Lindsey 1304. 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. 
BERT PFISTER, Mt. 


20-2 

Pfister Farm 

Horeb, Wis- 
1 


5.* 


FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and describ- 
ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 


sin. Your copy is ready. Write today. LO- 
GANWAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-* 
40 TO 300 ACRE Minnesota farms, good soil, 
modern, close to towns. See HARLAN DIX- 
ON, Clarissa, Minnesota. 18-4 


Productive Wisconsin 
immediate income with 
4 calves, team, 


for 


24 alfalfa, creek in 


Four-room 3- 


bedroom house. Barn, silo, new milk house, 
stock shed, machine shed, granary, other 
buildings. On blacktop, 4% miles village. 


Yours for successful farming at only $12,500 

New free Fall-Winter catalog, 
biggest, 
coast 


the 
184 pages, 1,250 photos, 
UNITED FARM 
220 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Land con- 
acres nearly level 
every year. Barn 
stalls, barn cleaner, 
addition for young- 


steel 
20’ 
shed, 2 cribs, 2 granaries, 
Modern 3-bedroom home 
All buildings in top 
all in one piece, 
industrial town. Reduced 
available. For further 


way, Inc., Realtors, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin. Phone: JOrdan 3-3664 19-2 
ULTRA-MODERN DAIRY FARM: This farm 
developed as the experimental station for 
Clay Equipment Corporation, Reason for sell- 
ing, 78 years and semi-invalid wife. 220 
acres excellent land, all tiled; modern 43- 
bedroom house, hardwood floors. Ultra-mod- 


Herringbone milking parlor, cov- 


800-gallon DeLaval 
equipment, $36,000 
1959; ultra-modern 
requiring no gas 
no float valves, no pilot 
you can milk 75 cows, 
in 2 hours. 19,000 square 
50’ silo with un- 
feeder; barn cleaner. 
storage with drying 
4400-bushel small grain 
self-feeding hay barn with 
Old barn with 
shed provides for 
B. 


tank 


during 
system 


anical 
corn 


xz 49 
rs and calves. Jos. 
Towa. Office 

phone CO 6-4379. 


level to gently rolling, 


phone 


300-gallon bulk milk 
silos. Plenty of im- 
large tobacco sheds, 
lovely homes with bath, hot 
Creek with trout 
Excellent father and son 
Personal property avail- 
For 
or appointment contact 
o Loganway, Inc., Fort At- 
Phone: JOrdan 3-3418. 

of modern dairy farms 


150 acres, and 80 
bulk milk tanks 
Two of them have two 
needed R. E. LADD, 

Wisconsin. 20.4 


cleaners, 


Excellent climate. 
BLACKBURN, 

20-3 
Mailed free! Farms, 
3,649 values. World's 
35 states. 60 years 
7-AU South 
Tilinois. 


some milk $8.03/ 
mainly regis- 
with room to 
acreage of tung oil 
South Georgia For 
large milk base contract, 
let us help you lo- 
area of your choice to 


volume 
large 


this 


move this herd and contract to PLANTA- 
TION SERVICES, Henry M. Goodyear, Jr., 
Realtor, 504 WN. Silappey Drive, Albany, 
Georgia. 20-4 








in some areas. P & D SALES COMPANY, estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
Plainfield 6, Illinois. 20-* Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-° 
FARMS FOR SALE FARMS WANTED 

280-ACRE dairy farm, large barn, all steel MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme 
equipped, barn cleaner, Grade A bulk tank, Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. E. 
2 concrete silos, other buildings. 3-bedroom GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, 
home, full bath. 46 milk cows, about 50 Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful experi- 
heifers. Lots of machinery, all feed, every- ence at your service.) 6-* 
thing goes. $75,555 takes all, about $25,000 
down. Many other farms fully equipped and 


FARMS FOR RENT 


LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY, 
6 Surge stalls, 
lon tank, 
1500-ton 
Modern 
Detailed 
fayette. 
Indiana. 

AVAILABLE 1961. 220-acre Grade 
farm. Double-five herringbone. Will 





320-acre dairy farm, 
pipeline, electrobrain, 600-gal- 
heated parlor, concrete barnyard, 
silos, unloaders, auger bunk, etc 
house. Separate quarters for help. 
soil program by Farm Olinic, La- 
JOHN J. SWIHART, M.D., Argos, 

18-3 


A dairy 
pay % 


cost of full-time assistant on livestock-share 
lease. Phone or write KEN EVANS, Mal- 
vern, Iowa. 19-2 
NORTHEASTERN IOWA DAIRY FARM. 531 
acres. % tillable. % grass. Very modern 
New buildings. Will install milking parlor if 
desired Stock share rent Could contract 


for purchase after five years. 
way. Write BOX 551, 
man, Fort Atkinson, 
per cent, experience, 
erences. 

225-ACRE DAIRY FARM 
good land and buildings, nice neighborhood 
March 1, 1961 possession. A L. ALLEN & 
SONS, 127 South 3rd Street, Geneva, Illi- 
nois. Phone CEnter 2-2641, 

FOR RENT: 256-acre Grade A dairy near Se- 
attle Purchase 85 cows and machinery. 
Terms. Long lease. BOX 16076, West Val- 
ley Road, Renton, Washington. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


On main high- 
care Hoard's Dairy- 
Wisconsin. List your 
available help and ref- 


near St. Charles, 








MARRIED MAN, age 42, would like work as 
herdsman or milker in Southwest United 
States or Central California Lifetime expe- 
rience. Good references, Wife's health rea- 
son for moving Write BOX 552, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





HELP WANTED—-WOMEN 


WANTED: Woman for dairy farm chores. 
BOX 22, Rockdale, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Throngh our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed in any 
state. References required Write PIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 
for details. a 

HERDSMAN, EXPERIENCED, reliable. Mar- 
ried or single, to manage Grade A (30) Hol- 
stein herd milking all time. Good working 
conditions, barn cleaners, top wages, bonus. 
References required. PIEPER FARMS, Wil- 
liams, Minnesota. 18-4 

WE ARE DOUBLING the size of our herd 
and need an assistant herdsman. Young 
married man with some experience preferred. 
Opportunity for advancement for person in- 
terested in developing and expanding pure 
bred Holstein herd. Modern equipment. Good 
house with all conveniences on school bus 
route. Good wages scaled to experience of 
applicant. References required. Write HAMP- 
STEAD FARM, Somerset, Virginia, or phone 
Orange 3001. 





Write 




















SWINE 
FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs, 40-50 Ibe 
Sold direct from farmer to you on weight 
basis. Started or grown. Uniform weight and 
quality. C. ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 
Phone TE 6-3451. 18-* 
RABBITS 
RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand rabbits, fish- 
worms on $500 month plan. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mt. Vernon 24, 
Obio. 18-* 





DOGS 


SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana- 
gan, Tlinois. 2-* 

GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 





Outstanding Heelers, 


trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 
BORDER COLLIE PUPS, started dogs, 1 im- 
ported male trained All dogs either im- 
ported or by imported parents. Keep ad. 
—— THOMAS, R6, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 





CHICKS—Heavies included, some pullets, 
to $8.95; pullets, $11.99 to $20.95. 
HATCHERY, Clinton, Missouri. 


HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, we, 
per Sandusky, Ohio. " 


$1.49 
BUSH 














DEHYDRATED ALFALFA PELLETS, 17% 
protein, any quantity, wholesale prices. PRO- 
GANIC, Inc., New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, H AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, Iowa. 23-* 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 8466-D4, 
Kansas City 14, Missouri. 19-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparetime, assembling 
our lamps. Simple. Easy. No canvassing. 
Write: OUGOR, Caldwell 24, Arkansas 4.* 

GOLDEN OR SILVER anniversary invitations, 
napkins, supplies. Wedding invitations. MAAS 
a COMPANY, 10105 Parallel, Bethel, Kan- 

19-2 
$2.00 HOURLY possible sewing our ready cut 








aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write HANKY APRON 
COMPANY, Caldwell 17, Arkansas. 19-* 
PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS, square 





pints $9.75, quarts $15.40 per hundred, post- 

paid. Sample 25e. OXBORO, Box 703199, 

Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 19-2 
MISCELLANEOUS 





CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED. Send blades 




















and $1.00 per pair. Clippers repaired. Fac- 
tory grinder. Years of experience Work 
guaranteed. Fast Service. Large stock new 
blades, parts, clippers. L. B. DuMOND, 
Walton, New York 20-7 
ALERTING PARENTS: Documented pamphiet 
regarding school courses favoring world gov- 
ernment. Twenty cents. BOX 872, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 
WANTED: Old fashioned sausage making equip- 
ment — such as meat choppers (not grind- 
ers) — stuffers, etc Write BOX 550, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin. 20-4 
BEEF CATTLE 
HEREFORDS FOR SALE: 19 Herefords bred 
to W O Zato Rupert 81. WHITE OAK 
FARMS, Yorktown, Indiana. Dr. Will C 
Moore. Phone SKyline 9-5535. 
DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 
DAIRYMEN: Short of help, feed or room 
Will raise your replacement heifers on con- 
tract. Have facilities for’ 100 head. RALPH 
BRUMMEL, Wyocena, Wisconsin 20-2 
DAIRY CATTLE 
NOTICE TO BUYERS — WHEN BUYING 
DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle personally. If impos 
sible, have them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance, Report serious health problems to 


your state veterinarian. —— Hoard’s Dairyman 

TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN epringing cows and 
first calf heifers. Meifers for early tall 
ening. We also ship on orders. Write: 
GAS BROTHERS, Jefferson, Wis. 

WE ARE NOW READY to fill your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12. 16-* 

HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR- 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21Ff31, — 
Wisconsin. 5-* 

HOLSTEIN springing cows and heifers for a. 
Good quality at competitive prices, ALGY 
BOE, Frederic, Wisconsin. 20 - spl. 

SELLING choice Holstein cows and heifers from 
Wisconsin's best dairy area. JENS A. MII- 
LER, telephone CAstle 9-2202, Owen, Wis- 
consin. No letters 20-2 

MOLSTEIN oepringer heifers and young springer 


fresh- 


EL- 
18-4 


cows; large selection of open and bred heil- 
ers. CHESTER FROBERG, Valparaiso, In- 
diana 2 5 


IMPROVE YOUR HERD with Worthmore reg- 
istered Holstein bulls Dams averaging 500 
F., 12,436 M Increase your income with 
Worthmore registered heifers Buy now at 
WORTHMORE DAIRY FARM one mile 
Northwest of Worthington, Minnesota on 
highway 266. 

REGISTERED WOLSTEIN, 
bred heifers due November. Eight open year- 
ling heifers. All sired by GM, VG bulls. 
Dams G+ to 800 fat 1960 HIR average 
15,469, 3.9, 609. Certified, accredited. ROB- 
ERT WEBER, Merton, Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS—I am handling 
good-producing dairy cows for improvement to 


Burke breeding, 4 


your dairy herd. If you are interested in a 
higher milk producing herd, I can supply 
you with all the good dairy cows you need 
Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum- 
bus, New Jersey. Always a large selection 
on hand Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. “‘A good deal 
for every dairyman."’ Mailing address Reuben 
Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor- 
dentown, N. J., AXminster 8-1021 20 - spl. 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





October 25, 


Refill with new 
antifreeze 


by Thomas E. Clague 


1960 


you may know some people who 

put in a fill of antifreeze and 
then leave it in for two or three 
years. Since they seem to get 
along all right, you may very 
well ask, “Why should I spend 
that extra money for new anti- 
freeze every fall, when the old 
looks es clean and good as new?” 
But looks can be deceiving. 

It is also possible that you have 
heard people say that they believe 
the manufacturers of antifreeze 
just recommend use of new anti- 
freeze because they want to sell 
more of it; that they know if you 
re-use yours, it will reduce their 
business. While this is a rather 
cynical point of view, it does seem 
to make some sense, until you 
know a little more of the story. 

Essentially, the manufacturer of 
antifreeze depends upon the good 
will of you, their customer, to 
keep them in business. This means 
they must provide you with a 
product that will protect your en- 
gine during cold weather; one that 
will not allow any sort of harm, 
either from freezing or from 
chemical damage from within the 
engine itself. The point of this 
whole matter is the possibility of 
damage inside the engine. 

Ethylene glycol is perfectly safe 
for you to put in an engine, when 
the glycol is new. It protects your 
engine from corrosion and it is 
slightly alkaline, It prevents harm 
from acids that tend to form as 
the engine operates. 

While it is possible to provide 
some “reserve alkalinity” to pro- 
tect from the acids which form, 
there is also a limit to this. Going 
beyond the safe limit would en- 
danger the engine from alkali 
instead of from acid damage. 

You may well ask why you can’t 
use something to “sweeten up” this 
antifreeze that “goes sour.” You 
may have been led to believe you 
can by somebody with a little pack- 
age of salts to sell. While you can 
add such a alkalizer, it does not 
actually remove the acid. It just 
neutralizes it. In doing this, you 
may create another problem be- 
cause it then becomes possible for 
a different type damage to occur. 

With large amounts of both acid 
and alkali present in your anti- 
freeze, it becomes an effective elec- 
trolyte. As an example, the solu- 
tion in your battery is an elec- 
trolyte. The action of your battery 
depends upon the breakdown of 
the lead plates by the electrolyte, 
and then the reverse of this pro- 
cess, depending upon whether it is 
being charged or discharged. 

Certain metals become targets 
for a sort of electro-chemical de- 
struction, with the result that your 
radiator core literally may be 
slowly “eaten away.” 

So it is possible you may have 
to make a trip to the radiator re- 
pairman and spend $15 or $20 to 
have the damage repaired, all be- 
cause you left your antifreeze in 
too long. 

From their tests, manufacturers 
know this and they wish to pro- 
tect your engine from this kind 
of damage. They recommend that 
you start out each fall with new 
antifreeze. 

There are good, sound chemical, 
and economical reasons why you 
should use new antifreeze. The 
chances are that if you don’t in- 
vest in a new supply every fall, 
you will eventually more than pay 
that price in repair cost. 





Special Opportunities 
DAIRY CATTLE 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palm 358. 1-* 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern states. 
Heifers and cows on hand at all times, origi- 
nating from the best producing herds in South- 
ern Wisconsin. Artificial breeding, Bang’s and 
T.B. tested for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, 
Marshall, North Carolina, phone 3451, or Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, 2381 nights. 22-* 

23 WEAD of registered Guernsey cattle. 
SKONE, Cushing, Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN HEIFERS of al! ages and breeding. 
Bulls of all ages and breeding. For sale at 
ha ia MELLODY FAR 8, seaeatd 








ABE 


Iilin 
puTen “BELTED CATTLE, small herd, priced 
reasonably. JACK SIEMON, Kenton 4, Ohio 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500. We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, T.B. and Bangs ac- 
credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575. 19-* 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 
Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario, 15-* 
CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
Telephone Talbotvilie, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 7-° 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Iili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-18618. 19-* 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A tew 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606 22-* 
BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heil- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre- 
veils. GEO. BE. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Phone 944R 2-23 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heil- 
érs, strictly quality, Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 43-5905 18-* 
FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows 
Good selection of open and bred heifers. R. B. 
BRICHER, St. Charles, Mlinols. Phone JU- 
4-2347 days JU-4-2895 nights 3-2 
300 HOLSTEIN COWS and large heifers. Some 
calving every day, close up, and all stages 
You won't find as many good uddered and 
quality cattle at one place anywhere. Buy 
your choice and be on your way. HARRY 
BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE COMPANY, Rose- 
mount, Minnesota, GArfield 35-4521 13-11 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heif- 


Young vacci- 


service age 


ers. 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Whe 10-* 

FOR SALE: Springing heifers, good selection, 
excellent quality, 120 Holsteins to freshen in 
December 1960. Route 8, BOX 27, Lakeview 
Oregon 19-2 

SELECTED DAIRY CATTLE delivered to your 
farm. Quality not quantity. WILLIAM OLOW, 
Plainfield, Illinois. GEneral 6-6629 19-3 

FOR SALE: 30 coming 2-year-old calfhood vac 
cinated Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey heif 
ers PETE MILLER, Rhineland, Missouri 
Phone 6026 





Sales Announcements 


October 25, 1960—Guernseys — 46th An- 
nual Fall Sale, La Crosse County Gnern- 
sey Breeders, West Salem, isconsin. 
For information we Milton Schwier, 

. Route 2 Crosse, Wisconsin. 
October 2, , 1960—Brown Swiss— 
HyCrest Young Cow Farm Dispersal near 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 190 head. Sale 


under the management of Norman E 
Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales Services, 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin 


October 27, 1960_-Holsteins “= 
sal, Oscar Westerheide, Waggoner, lll- 
nols. 12 Noor 4 miles South of Farm- 
ersville, Illinois on Route 66. SO head 

October 29, 1960—Holsteins — The 1960 
Harvest of Stars (Illinois State Holstein 
Sale), Fox Valley Livestock Center, St. 
Charlies, Illinois. Noon head. Sale 
sponsored b Illinois Holstein-Friesian 
Association, Russell Mathews, Sec., Route 
2, Woodstock, Illinois and R. B. Howard, 
Sale Chairman, Dundee, Illinois 

November 2, 1960—Holsteins — Fau- 
quier-Prince Willlam Holstein Club, sec- 
ond Invitational Sale, Wilson's Sales Pa- 


Disper- 


villon in Catlett, Virginia, 12:30 P.M 
55 head. For information contact J. W 
Eustace, Catlett, Virginia, phone 


788-4651 
or H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Virginia, phone 
ST 8-5251 

November 5, 1960—Dairy Cattle — Club 
Calf and heifer sale. Walworth County 
fairgrounds, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 12 
Noon. 70 head 

November 10, 1960—Holsteins — U. §S 
National Blue Ribbon Sale, Watertown 
Wis. Held at the Darcey Sales Arena 
located 7 miles north of Watertown on 
highway 26. 11:00 AM head. For 
information or catalogs write Francis 
Darcey and Sons, Watertown, Wisconsin 

November 11, 1960—Brown Swiss — 13th 
Imperial Sale, Walworth County 4H 
Buliding, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11:00 A.M 
60 head Sale under the management of 
and catalog from Norman E. Magnussen 
Brown Swiss Sales Service, Lake Mills 
Wisconsin 

November 12. 1960 
Baird Complete 


Hoisteins Ww. L 
Dispersal 


Nockdalr 








yom, Waukesha, Wisconsin. At the 
farm on highway XX, about 2 miles 
South of Waukesha. 57 head. 1: P.M. 
For information write W. L. Baird Com- 

pany, Box 177, Waukesha, Wisconsin or 
call Liberty 17-3644. 

November 19 3500—Ayreniree — Rose- 
lawn Farm spersa Malvern (near 
Falleéner*), Penns ante. 1 

For catalo a M44 + Tom Whit- 
taker, Sale Manager, Brandon, Vermont. 





DISPLAY 








1069 








LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 


For advertising of livestock only: Inctuding 
consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 
80 dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions etc. 


WRITE FOR RATES 
Special rates for continuous and 
space advertisers. 


large 





SPECIALIZING IN 


QUALITY 
QUANTITY 
& SERVICE Z 


Badger Breeders Cattle Soles Division 
selling registered and grade 
cattle of all ages 

CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 


CATTLE SALES DIVISION 
PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 


=—=—— 




















NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle personally. 
If impossible, have them y some- 
one in whom you have confidence. Complete 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Shevid you buy on 
, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by a veterinarian on arrival before 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoerd’s Dairyman. 





DAIRYMAN: Visit Wisconsin's newest Dairy 
Cattle Sale. We sell from 300 to 500 head of 
dairy cattle every Saturday 1 P.M. Cattle 
bought on order subject to your approval 
NOLAN LIVESTOCK MARKET, INC. 


MARION, WISCONSIN PH. 4761 
(SS SRB eeeeeeeeene 


RED DANISH 


Dairy cattle semen 


from imported bulls available. For infor- 
mation write Michigan Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative, East nsing, Michigan or 
American Red Danish Cattle Association, 
Mariette, Michigan. 








———————SSSSSSSS===== 


“WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine togndation SPRINGING heifers, . 
cattic of all ages. ese are sold on ome n 


basis to you. We have buyers through the 
northern dairy states and can wepey sie Ose tines: 
for the best possible price. One 


largest dealers serving oe. for the ary 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are ate tebving 300-500 
head per week 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1479 YORK, NEBRASKA B8O0X 48 





GLUB CALF & 
HEIFER SALE 
SAT., NOV. 5th, 1960 


12:00 NOON 
WALWORTH COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS 


ELKHORN, WIS. 
70 head — donated heifers 


35 Registered — 35 Grades — Some 
outstanding club calves and show 
prospects. Proceeds of sale to go to 
the building fund for the Walworth 
County Activities Center Bidg. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 











The 61st 


Nov. 25—Dec. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Livestock Exposition, Horse Show 


and Rodeo 








Dairy Show Schedule 





Dec. 1 — Holsteins 
Brown Swiss 
Guernseys 


Dec. 2-3 — Ayrshires 
Jerseys 
Milking Shorthorns 





DAIRY CATTLE 
EXHIBITED : 


Dairy Entries Close Oct. 26 


Cash Prizes ---5 Dairy Breeds --- $5000 Per Breed 


Exhibit in the world's greatest livestock show-window, viewed each 
year by over 400,000 visitors from all states and many foreign lands 


in the INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


— the country’s largest air-conditioned exhibition building — 


Union Stock Yards -Chicago 


Nov. 30 thru Dec. 3 


Judges 


Gordon M. Cairns 
J. G. Cash 
Lee Yost 





George W. Trimberger 
Clyde K. Chappell 
Keith King 




















Big Payload 
BIG REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Big capacity for hay . . . low production costs . . . big milk checks... 
that’s the story of RecisTERED HOLSTEINS. 


Big-barrelled Recisrerep Ho.sTeins lead all others at converting pas- 
ture, silage and hay into the moderate-fat milk so much in demand. 


In addition, there’s extra value in RecistereD HoLsTeIn calves — for 
building your own herd . . . or, for cash sales (records show they bring 
an average of $125 more). 


Your big hayloads become big payloads when you invest in REGISTERED 
HOLSsTEINS . . . and keep them registered. 


Registered fit the farm ... fit the market 
HOLSTEINS 


Esraed of the Jimld- THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


New Formula Lists 
Dairy Profit Factors 


Profit = production per cow X 
price of milk per cwt. + net stock 
income — total expense per cow. 

This dairy profit formula was 
published recently by a leading 
agricultural college. Note that the 
profit-determining factors, all close- 
ly interrelated, are: 

1. Production per cow 

2. Price of milk per cwt. 

3. Net stock income per cow 

4. Total expense per cow 

You can, to a certain degree, in- 
fluence the price received for your 
milk by gearing to fluid markets, 
adjusting production to seasonal 
demand and maintaining the stand- 
ards which insure milk quality. 

All of the other three profit fac- 
tors involved are within your direct 
control — places where you can in- 
crease your profits by switching to 
registered Holsteins. 

Registered Holsteins, first of all, 
produce more milk per cow. Re- 
ports from every dairy section point 
up their consistent ability to out- 
produce both grade Holsteins and 
cows of all other breeds. 

On the expense side of the ledger 
is the big cost-cutting advantage 
provided by the registered Holstein 
cow’s efficiency in handling pasture, 
silage and hay. 


Rugged and big-barrelled, she 
has the capacity for a lot of the 
quality roughage which supplies 
feed nutrients at a fraction of their 
cost in concentrates. 

Equally important, more milk 
per cow with registered Holsteins 
means a bigger return on every 
dollar and every hour of labor in- 
vested in your dairy operation. 
Like grass-to-milk efficiency, this 
means lower costs—and bigger 
profits — on every cwt. of milk. 

In the profit formula, net stock 
income is calculated by subtracting 
the cost of dairy cattle you buy 
from the price received for those 
you sell and adding in the increased 
value of stcsk on hand at the end 
of the year. 

Here again, registered Holsteins 
really shine! Their calves, on a 
national average, are worth from 
$100 to $125 more than grades of 
similar age and breeding. 


The importance of this “second 
cash crop” is reflected in surveys 
showing that the average breeder 
of registered Holsteins derives more 
than 15% of his income from the 
sale of surplus breeding stock! 

Remember, too, that almost all 
of this extra income is extra profit. 
Registered Holsteins cost no more 
to raise! 

There is no surer business invest- 
ment today than a growing herd of 
registered Holsteins. They increase 
your net worth like money in the 
bank —a fact of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to you. 

In short, registered Holsteins will 
strengthen your operation in all 
three of the profit-determining fac- 
tors which are completely within 
your control. 

That’s why, every year, close to 
20,000 profit-minded dairymen — 
most of them owners of good grade 
Holstein herds—take a big step 
toward bigger dairy profits with 
the purchase of their first registered 
Holsteins, (ADVERTISEMENT) 








Octobers\25, 1960 








Walworth County 4-H Building 


60 HEAD 


4 Bulls 56 Females 


Bulls selling include a son of La 
Rainbow Ginger and Lee’s Hill Red 
Breast I. 

Females include two 900 lb. fat 
cows; Iowa's Champion and Reserve 
Champion; and Eastern States Re- 
serve Champion. 


Sale under the management of 
and catalog from 


NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 


Brown 


Sales Service 


13th Imperial Brown Swiss Sale 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


11:00 A.M. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER. }1,-1960 


SELLING 





J. B. SUPREME'S CHENNY 


2y 365d 2x 14491 4.6% 676 


LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 














ILLINOIS 





96 Head Registered Brown Swiss Sell 


ALL SELECTED ANIMALS 


ILLINOIS STATE SALE 
Saturday, Nov. 12, 1960 


Livestock Center — St. Charles, Illinois 
4 BULLS @ MILKING COWS 


BRED & OPEN HEIFERS 


| BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 


Catalog from: John Ellis, State Secretary, Penfield, Illinois 











BROWN SWISS 


GUERNSEYS 








PROFIT MORE 


with 


Swiss have built their own popularity 
consistent, profitable production over 
years makes them the choice of better 





he 


Brown 
Their 
many 
dairy farmers everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong 


and surplus cattle sold to go into other herds 
bring uniformly good prices Because of their 
size, their strength, their ruggedness and their 
ability to efficiently utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adapted 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the ‘Farmers Cow."’ Buy «a foundation and 
you'll soon have a herd 


For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 





Wis. | 


FOR SALE: 


Purebred Guernsey cows with 
good production records. Choice 
heifers all ages. By proven sires, 
out of tested dams and from high 
producing cow familiés. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, N.Y. 

















facts on 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Best Choice for Highest Net Income 


Adaptable, efficient Guernseys earn 
highest net income. Here are some of 


the reasons: 
© Guernseys are the earliest maturing 
breed, bringing profits sooner and re- 
turning higher lifetime income. 
© Guernsey milk is always in demand by 
distributors. There's no finer milk than 
Guernsey, with its wet) goiden color 
and delicious flavor and its higher total 
solids — more protein, vitamins and min- 
erais — assures consumer acceptance. Re- 
member distributors pay producers on the 
basis of total solids — met on pounds of 
milk alone. 
© Guernseys are easily handied. 
© Guernseys excel in efficiently converting 
gee and roughage into milk. 

Guernseys fit todays modern dairying 

















Start Your Registered 














Guernsey Herd Now! 














methods . . . This means more efficient use 
of labor, feed, and space in the barn and 
at the feed rack. Add all this to Guernsey's 
pe Ly and high lifetime 1-7 

finest milk . find the 


and you'll 
breed that gives highest dairy profits. 


FREE FACTS, write today 





THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
623 Main Street, Peterborough, N. H. 
Send FREE information on how to start a 
ernsey Herd, and a copy of “Profitable 
Dairying.” 
( Send FREE information about extra — 
soy ain nationally advertised Golden m- 


Name..... 
Address 


Town State 





DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service ... . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, beilers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Illinois 
—Box 404—Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are’ fuily ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del. 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
in at all times, also regular monthl 





sales. If you need ome, or a car loa 
write for prices — get quick service. If 
‘ou want to sell, contact us — low sell- 


ng charge * — prompt payment. 

Often quests for cattle come from all 
over the Wnited States. It may be from 
ed next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you. 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA: 
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GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
Ae Be Darlinghes 708 ion mn, at eens: fare. 

am, man, 
ice. Guernsey Breeders’ 


Waukesha Assn., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


JERSEYS 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 


CATTLE, inspect and select —_ 
ae 
buyer and 
buy on 

in- 








if impossible, have them checked 

one in whom you have confidence. 
understanding in writing 
seller is very leanetaet Should ~~ 





approval, it . advisable to have animals 

pected ‘ ri PDE case: before 
acceptance. } ee serious problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard’s Deiryman. 





1 have cholce high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 

sey heifers, also fresh and spri cows. All T.B. 
pe! Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will €n your order or help you buy. Phone 
University 5-4113. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for tep production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
field Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandvu Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 


PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman . Triumph. or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
procucing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bioodlines. bred proven for. profit- 





able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


eee ee ee Eee 





46th ANNUAL FALL SALE 


la Crosse County Guernsey Breeders 


West Salem, Wis., Tues. Oct. 25 
Registered Bulls and cows and high 
grade Mostly Springers 

For information write: 
Milton Schwier, Secy., AR. 2, La Crosse, Wis. 


(uernseys 


TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


EXCELLENT, SILVER & GOLD MEDAL 
SENIOR SUPERIOR SIRE 
29 daus. avg. 10,910 milk, 620 tat 
32 class. daus. avg. 88.13% 
A few of his select sons are available. 


PIXY FARM HUDSON, WIS. 


Brigham Jerseys 


700 LBS. FAT TRANSMITTING SIRES 
IN SERVICE 








Brigham Advancer Jester — VG 
Is Not Only In Service In Our Herd, 
But We Also Bred This Bull 


His First 7 Unselected Daughters Average 
12526 Lbs. Milk, 723 lbs. Fat - 85.00% Type 


WE CAN BREED A PRODUCTION SIRE 
FOR YOUR HERD 


BRIGHAM FARM "TgALBANS- 


VERMONT 














AYRSHIRES 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle ily. 
If impossible, have them checked by some- 
one in whom you have confidence. 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Shevid you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by oc veterinarian on arrival before 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard's Dairyman. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from iuigh producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 











Day by Day 


gathers informaton that’s 
important for you to know 
+++ 80 We Can present it to 
you in easy to read form 
twice-a-month. 








——-— = “see ee eee ee = 


- 
REGISTERED ARYSHIRE BULL CALVES, dew. 
ble approved sire, dams record 18,880 Ibs. milk, 
850 butterfat. Also have heifer wives priced rea- 
sonable. Write: GREENFIELD FARM, Route 2, 
Box 63 jukwonago, Wisconsi Ny 





BULL CALVES of all ages from high- 
producing cows Write for prices and 
pedigrees. Mar-Ral Farm, Route 1, Al- 
gonquin, Ill. 








PER YEAR. 


Shires are unexcelled. 
Write: 





AYRSHIRES 





1,054,346 Ibs. 4.39% milk Actual, 
milked only twice daily. 


THIS IS AN ACTUAL AVERAGE OF 12,552 LBS. MILK, 534 LBS. 

Their average age is 12 YEARS AND STILL PRODUCING. 
proof that Ayrshires give you extra years of profitable production and extra in- 
come from registered calves. Your opportunities for National leadership with Ayr- 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 


THESE 8 
AYRSHIRES 
IN ONE HERD 

MADE 


FAT PER COW 
This is 


10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 
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NTR Sa | HOLSTEIN HEIFERS | Production Powered Holstein Bulls | w. cr notneemuttenrn sine 


We offer a fina young bull that is well grown 


; and ready for service. He was born 2-16-59 and 

ROSELAWN FARM — 127 HEAD A N D Cc Ow S We have a few choice bulls from proven cow | is out of @ young cow that is from one of our 

All registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest families, by plus r+. - sites. Now arriving— best cow families. The dam made 10,808 Ibs. of 

Sat., Nov. 19, at 11:30 A. M. at selection of registered cattle in the Mid- Wast. sons by Raven Bu Ideal out of cows with up milk at 1 yr. 10 mos. and classified ‘‘Good 

ay : 5d : * , Our prices are very reasonable and we deliver | t© 812 fat. Our 1959 DHIA herd average was | Plus’’ as s 2-yr.-old. The sire has several deugh- 

VERN (near Philadelphia) PA. | anywhere. Every cow guaranteed exactly as rep- 14, -, milk 3. 8% 552 ve, ot visit me vote, that are ames the best cows in oot bh nerd . 

resented. Thirty-eight years in the same loca- or ree and prices. - e OF Cai r sker at Graysville 1 
69 COWS - 14 BRED HEIFERS - 20 YEAR- | (ion. See us before buying dairy cattle of any kind. fay painy DEPARTMENT, LINCOLN, | oF 2-3087 for further information. 


























































































ee NEBRA 
UINGS - 24 CALVES - 1 JR. YR. BULL | Moria Haren and tent Sit MES | eae emnnemn nnn enna | MIDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND 
e er was oun n w ‘ens- 
ett =? — HT avg. is 4 | REGISTERED HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
. 82 ° ype score for the herd is 
gk MR RE ART CAMENZIND'S ERED HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
14 fresh, 12 due in Nov., 13 in Dec., 7 in OCT. 27 * 12 NOON 
Jan. The famous ‘Nettie’ family of 24 fe- 
males is included. HEALTH: Bangs Certified, 4 miles South of Farmersville, Ill. on Route 
Calt. Nee tested within 30 days, inoculated | a 50 on. neers, and wy By ky 
against shipping fever and pregnancy checke ead uall resh or close. erd av over Os mi 
‘ithe Pl Place to Buy Real Tops’’. Holstein” and oe q ty springing weighed twice daily. abst sires used. 
foundation cows over 100,000#, 1 over $46.7 
TOM ecieiionn "tae tae aaa ve 4 sodeetion t year around. oe for Fat, 23,668 milk, with yearling her son. 
e r. : prod . well formed 
’ 9 ' udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- QOOAR_WESTERMEIDE _ WAGGONER, 114. 
Sed. cutomers, a mr ae y 
cattie are we an cal or. } 
es pringing elfers pped on 
HOLSTEINS approval. ye yk AF any- SALES & SERVICE 
me. wo miles no west o Q . . 
snrteedir vality Holsteins 
NOTICE TO BUYERS CARNATION KORNDYKE FANCY “iV.G." Irvington, a Will be glad to help you. We also buy on 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY Te ae ae ae Ae ON HIGHWAY 133 order. Will fill orders at your direction. 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle personally. sere: ‘ . PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 ED WEYKER 
If impossible, have them checked by some- OFFERING A BUTTER BOY SON FROM - P.0. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis 
one in whom you have ae 7 . 
“ ” Cali Dousman, Wis. anytime at night. 
eepententing = writing Setueee a. “and HER “VERY GOOD" DAUGHTER 
seller is very important. Shoul ‘ov buy on P ‘—=— = ikeellecdeadlinenttenticetiaettediiediadannannae on 
approval, it is advisable to have ‘animate in- The bull being offered, Ear Tag B-563 oe aoe notions Rp iges $B ned Bene’ 
spected by a veterinarian on arrival before Cornetion Buttes Boy Trim, was — July tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for tree 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 3 @. He is ready for immediate serv- rice list. Fieldm: ies 1 ti) ord 
your state veterinarian. —Hoard's Dairyman. ™ P » Vise Se6vees Of U orders at 
He is a son of Carnation Madcap Butter — + your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Boy from a “Very Good’’ daughter of Car- Wis., Phone 2912-W. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE nation pageant Madcap Lad from the cow 
pictured ve NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins -Guernseys-Brown Swiss valli, dam has just completed a junior a 
wo-year-olc x recor 0 ° 8. 0 RME 
Cows, Heifers, all ages milk 540 Ibs. of fat with average test of STOFFELL SAN MAR INGO 
. ’ 4.1%. She has a full sister classified This month we offer the calf pictured above T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
Registered and nonregistered “Very Good'’ at 89 points with 91,057 Ibs. He is ear tag 8-147, born August 23 1959. county. Fieldmen sales & 
milk 3,584 lbs. of fat in her first 5 ree- He is sired by San Mar Gale Wis Nobleman and service, or orders filled. 
We have 200 to 300 head on ords on 2x milking in the Green Meadows damed by Flamingo Hartog Gracious a beauti- For information write. call, 
hand at all times. Come here herd at Elsie, Michigan. ful daughter of the proven **Weejoe Gracious Dai  Gattte | ad Cese- 
ond meko your orn selee- The maternal grendam, pletured above, Wintorias.”’ This is a beautiful type service- com.” Wee. aa t. Wiskee. 
doe an dinaiten tram ny cad ddltes aa a is a daughter of Carnation Chieftain from able age sire and has inheritance to transmit bubl, Mgr. Phi Lennox 7.3202. 
proval. Shipments a companied by the proper a daughter of Carnation Peerless. The next pleasing type and profitable production. 
health certificates. Delivered in truck load com > “— Ib. daughter of Governor For price and pedigree write: Are you moving? So that you 
lota to your farm, in our own trucks by ex- of arnation from one of the top cow fami- STOFFELL'S MILK FARM “ 
perienced cattlemen oe Se ee. Route 12 k il T wars — — y epee mg - 
FINANCING AVAILABLE Here is a richly bred, outstanding in ce noxville, Tennessee | three weeks prior to moving date. 
with down payments and monthly installments. vidual ne ady faumodinte ceuviee ro pa DSL Att tt tte ET It Sit tt P s 
JAY SHEAFOR, JR. Write for complete information and price 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, wis. for safe delivery to your railroad station. 
Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 . 
Address: 
gees ooo CARNATION MILK FARMS MMCUNCING “2? 8.2 . s 
HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE—7 months old Dept. +189 
His dam is the daughter of Wis Leader His c Carnation, Washington 




















a 
sire is Jon De King Guaranteed negative to | 
TB and Bangs W. 8. Crawford, Route 5, | 
Box 165, Pontotoc, Mississippi. = | Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 


5 56 Purebred Registered Holsteins 56 
At the Farm on Wieweny XX ~ Anat, 2% Mites ONE GRADE 
AT AE WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER (2, 1960) “"s:-:=:"" 


INCLUDES . . . 34 Cows of Milking Age (1 classified EXCELLENT and 
bred to WIS CAPTAIN “E-GM”) in all stages of lactation—some recently 


fresh—10 Bred Heifers—Balance Open Heifers Down to Baby Calves. 
the favorite wherever good Records up to 566 Ibs. Fat. 


ALSO—1 HERD SIRE—BAILAND MADCAP BUTTER BOY, 
breeding and good profit son of Carnation Madcap Butter Boy, classified “E” and from a 
“VG” dam with up to 802 Ibs. fat 303d 9y 2X. Lge hing 17 = 

mals in the herd that are bred to him. HE IS SELLING ALO 
are wanted! WITH TWO OF HIS DAUGHTERS. 
There are 9 animals bred to Wis Captain “E-GM”—and several are bred 











Usi P in the CURTISS to Kenjo Admiral Leadsman—son of Wis Leader. 
r= ; — a ¥ 5. : | | There are daughters of Bessie B F Segis Bubbler Bill .. . Pabst Regal . 
) Breeding Service, the W. C. Wis Leader . . . Carnation Homestead Highboy . . Dibble Crescent Royal 
King herd, Madera, Calif., in- Emperor, AND ‘OTHER FAMOUS SIRES. 
weenee a Oe INE OF FARM MACHINERY, inciuding a 10’ Oliver 
— ‘ Vv 
10,191 Ibs. Milk—362 Ibs. Fat ore Sahn ew ah gt +L i. Spreader with POWER TAKEOFF, like new — 
. P two 800-Bushel etal Corn — — s- 16” Oliver Plow — many, many other 
’ Mh in 1950 to 15,106 Ibs. Milk— items. ALSO, 400-Galion Jamesway s a complete, in eee gengition — a 
| 607 Ibs. Fat in 1959 on 229 Chevrolet Pickup. ‘Truck, two ectra pals Detaval Silk Pu rack with Cattle “Rack — 
cows milked. Hay — Straw — “oats and Corn. 


























MACHINERY SALE STARTS 11 A. M—Financing Available Through 
Year after year CURTISS artificially-bred offspring will | | First National Bank of Waukesha—Amounts Under $50. genera 
put more PRODUCTION, more PROFIT into your herd. | | over $50. 25% Down—Balance in 6 Monthly Payments. onger terms 


desired, make arrangements before sale. 
T; 
Call you nearest CURTISS technician or write al ‘Sa 


CATTLE SALE STARTS 1:00 P. M. Financing Available Through Dairy 
us for information on direct herd service. BREEDING > 


Credit Company, De Kalb, Ill., Mr. Paul Capehart, representative. 
SERVICE 
& | FAUQUIER - PRINCE WILLIAM HOLSTEIN CLUB 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
end ys? 
BREEDING SERVICE. INC | SECOND INVITATIONAL SALE at 12:30 P. M. 
; att t 














W. L. BAIRD COMPANY 
WED., NOV. 2, 1960 © Wilson's Sales Pavilion in CATLETT, Va. 
FIVE DAIRY ©* FOUR BEEF BREEDS * ONE DUAL PURPOSE 


BOX 177, OR CALL LIBERTY 7-3644, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
44 bred heifers; 4 young cows, all bred to freshen within 30 days of Sale. Records on Dams 


ip to 707 BF. 18,080 M Also yearling Bull from top cow family 6 young heiler calves 
CURTIGS FARM - CARY, ILLINOIS . Otte Schnering Founder . Prone MErcury 9-2041 Top blood lines represented in this sale Eligible for any State For information contact 


J. W. Eustace, Catlett, Va., Phone 7868-4651 or H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Va., ST 88-5251. 




















Ocheser “25° 1980 


300 HEAD of DAIRY COWS 


Holsteins, Guernseys fresh and springing heifers 
for your selection on hand at all times. Come 
to Dodge County, Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest 
Milwaukee, where heavy producing Holstein cows 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're, Io looking for cows or heifers 


come to ‘county where good Hol- 
are raised from foundation pure breds. Priced steins are “ Ay. them first-handed 
to meet your demands. Many hKeifers out of | @Nd-save expenses. e have 250 head of 
D.H.1LA. herds. All cattle calfhobd vactinated, bred and springing grade and purebred 


Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 


transportation facilities for any number 


Ben W. Nehis, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence—Turner 5-4584—Beaver Dam 


Juneau, Wisconsin 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
/ BREEDERS’ pea 










-—{ ers and y cows, grad 
and vesieveveh, Pe 

‘ti type and production. 

so choice, ~~ Hn 

registered bulls. “Mostly Burke and Carnation 

breeding. fieldman service. 

For intorma WwW. K. WRIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
FOR WISCONSIN'S TOP QUALITY 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Servin, 


: nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 

HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY cows and heifers, sin’s dairy land. Foundation registered and top 

all ages, call or write FRANK KRIZEK, White- quality grades available, bred for ty and 

law, Wis., Route 1 — Ph. 2-3155, Manitowoc protuction. -Over 300 registered breeders in 

MO 4-4527. P tt area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 

‘hie - Prompt efficient service at lower | artificial breeding rings serving the area. 

cost. All cattle bought direct from farmers. No me and make your own selections, or will 

buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 

order too large or small. 10 years experience leo. Write, wire or phone G STANCH.- 
Will deliver in truck load lots 


FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 


See eee ewe eee eee aeewe | enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 





WISCONSIN DAIRY 
CATTLE & HEIFERS 
H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Phone TW 2-6941 





BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1L.A. test and more 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable b ills 





Fieldman Service or will fill your orders. 


CONSIGNMENT SALE EVERY TUESDAY. from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 

service. For information write Frank €E. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
son, 9, Wisconsin 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOILSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, tae: tah Ps ee by ASSN., Watertown 
gs oung cows. We ti rders efficiently for 
eldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: th Registered and Grade Holsteins We ft 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fiecidman nish field service for selecting your snhima 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, ~~ 1 ee Wis. Fifty years in. business—we aim to satisty 
one JOrdan 3-23 Can furnish references Francis Darcey and 
Res. Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at Butiven; Wis. Sons N n Hy. 26 
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WE CAN SUPPLY COMPLETE 


HOLSTEIN SERVICE 


to you with listings of Quality Wisconsin cat- 
tle. Individual service with all transactions. 
Come and select or will buy om your direction 
and approval. One to truckloads with satis- 
faction guaranteed. Several small, purebred, 
Holstein herds listed for quick sale. Get de- 
tails. Financing available to acceptable pur- 
chasers. 


DON STEEGE 
Route 3, Plymouth, Wis. Telephone TW 2-6046 








TODAY .. 


the better kind at your 
available in 
Corp. DeKalb, 





AL 





FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW 


BUY (Production Bred) 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


. OVER 1900 HERDS 


of Registered and Top Grade Holsteins and 
Production test in 
ington mg counties. We = 
furnish fleld service or will aad 


Yelime experience in the Dairy Industry at your 
FULLPAIL BUYING SERVICE 


SMALL ENOUGH TO KNOW YOU — LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE 


Wash- 


Financing 


tn Dairy Credit 





Menomonee Falls, 57M13 
GERMANTOWN, WISCONSIN 
you 











Tel 


INTER-C COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 


heifers, 


cattle to offer, 
instructions. 


Financing can be arranged through the Dai Credit Com- 

pany, De Kalb, Ill. for responsible parties fe often have 

pKESH entire herds for sale. WRITE YOUR WANTS — WE WILL 
wi ANSWER 





ephone 
118 BAXTER STREET 
Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gorden— 


HOLSTEIN FALL SPECIAL 


HIGH GRADE AND REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, cows and 
all ages, 
experienced fieldmen will 
or we wil) fill your orders according to your 
We 


Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Reynoid Bennett at your disposition. 


Our 
thet have 


from the better herds in 15 counties. 
take you to the herds 
in business 


have been for over 40 years. 














WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 





















Selec foundatior Holstein Cow and Heifer 
wit Production, type, and size from F 
‘With development of bloodlines in our institu datior Wisconsin Herds Artificial “Breed 
tion herds that have proved so outstanding ir Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested 
some of the best herds in the U and it 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer F / N A N Cc / N G 
he best is breeding stock ine ments have been made with the Dairy 
The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak Credit Ce DeKalb llinois to finance accept 
for themselves an with intensified linebreeding | able purchases. Only a down payment is needed 
their offspring run true to form |} and the balance nthly installments The 
| cows will pay for d produce 
“A number of choice bulls from which to se | For more information ab t financing call or 
lect a herd sire always available | write Dairy Credit Co 112 Ea Locust Street 
‘ | DeKalb, Illinois 4 one 6 -4811 
For Information and sales lists, write to | Plan te ar e ir Wisconsin Ho 
stein oF b ly order at your dire 

FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor tion. Fic ere write phone 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madi wi in."’ PIPER BROS. 
sce eee eee eee wea aeeaeaaeaeaws Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 








U. S. NATIONAL BLUE RIBBON SALE 


Thursday, Nov. 10, 1960 
Fife meptie ng hig egy eg my fe 


located 7 miles North of Watertown on Highway 26—Sale starts at 11 A.M.). Selling 30 bred 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


heifers, most of them springing from dams with records up to 20,5008 milk and 8732f5 fat 
Selling 30 cows with individual records up to 18,200¢s milk and 752Z¢s fat. Selling 1 Ex 
cellent cow, 7 Very Good cows, 2 daus. of Excellent cows, many daus. of Very Good cows 


Selling 5 registered bulls from prominent cow families and sired by worthy proven sires. 





Selling this Excellent cow: Wysewood F 


Selling this bred heifer: 


Evertops Duke Trudy 


Trixie 3756519. Her record 305 days, 2x, 4762511. Sired by Budd Farm Master Duke 

15,356 milk, 538 fat. She is consigned by “Geld Medal"" — Her dam's record 365 

Forrest Seward, East Troy, Wis. days, 8 yeors, 2x, 20,552 milk, 873 fet 
She is consigned by H. Dean McDonald and 
Sons, Watertown, Wis. 


Selling this bred heifer: Wis Serene 4833346. Sired 








by Wis Dynamo ‘'Gold Medal'’ and from Wis Sun- 
shine. Her record 365 days, 2 yeors, 3x, 20,204 
milk, 738 fat. Consigned by Wisconsin State Re- 
formatory, Green Bay, Wis. 
A tew other choice entries in le a 2 ear 
old danghter of Wis Leader from an Exce 
lent (92 score) 7432 fat daughter {t Pa 
Burke Tritomia Dor Consigned by Lakesid 
Farm, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. Also a bea 
tiful 5 year old cow classified V. ¢ w 
just finished with 752ds fat. Consigned by Ed Mirshberger, St. Johns, Wisconsin. Also 568% 
fat, 2 year sid daughter of urtiss Candy Dandy Curtiss. Classified V. G. at 2 years. Con 
signed by John Spanton, Evansville, Wisconsin 
For information or catalogs write FRANCIS DARCEY AND SONS, Watertown, Wis. 
Financing available through” Dairy Cattle Credit Company, DeKalb, til. 














It Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











Alvin Maurice of Union Grove, Wis- 
consin, was averaging about 9,000 
pounds of milk per cow in 1945. Now, 
after his ABS daughters have been 
in production for several generations, 
his DHIA records show an average of 
14,252 pounds per cow, more than 
5,000 pounds increase in milk prdduc- 
tion. 

He 


says, “I have a young dairy 


Wisconsin Dairyman increases 
milk production 5,000 pounds per cow 
in 15 years with ABS 


herd today because I believe in the 
Proved Sire philosophy for which 
American Breeders Service stands. I 
have some fourth and fifth generation 
be the Beat the ground. These should 
be the best yet. 

“My cows have good size, dairy 
character, and with 16 bulls repre- 
sented in my herd today, I still have 
a lot of uniformity.” 


Here is his first 3-generation comparison 
with the ABS Proved Sire Breeding Program 


14 Foundation Cows, 37 Rec., Avg 

14 lst Generation ABS Dtrs., 50 Rec., Avg 
Difference 

24 ist Generation ABS Dtrs., 111 Rec., Ay 

24 2nd Generation ABS Dtrs., 77 Rec. Avg. 
Difference 

12 2nd Generation ABS Dtrs., 58 Rec., Avg 

12 3rd Generation ABS Dtrs., 21 Rec., Avg 
Difference ecasvenbees 

Why not make the switch to improve 


your herd's production with the 
ABS Proved Sire Breeding Program? 
Your herd stands the best chance to 
conceive with ABS Frozen Semen 


ABS 


EVERY SIRE 
PROVED 
GRtat 





11,538 M 3.45% 398 B.F 
12,866 M 3.67% 472 B.F 
+1,328 M + .22% +74 6.F 
11,625 M 3.73% 434 BF 
13,186 M 3.80% 501 8.F 
+1,561M +.07% +67 B.F 
12,075 M 4.01% 484 6F 
13,359 M 3.79% 506 B.F 
+1,284M + .22% +22 BF 
national average 72%. And you get 


the know-how of an organization that s 
bred more than 10 million cows since 
1941. For details on the ABS Proved 
Sire Breeding Program, call your local 
ABS Distributor . . . or write: 


AMERICAN BREEDERS 


325 North Wells Street, Chicago 10, 


INinois 
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Owners tell 


it pays to choose Jamesway 
Bulk Milk Coolers 





“My Jamesway was built with me in mind... 
it’s low for easy pouring.” (pouring height on 
a Jamesway Sani-Kool is just 32 inches) 


“No extra remodeling costs required when in- 
stalling my Jamesway bulk tank. It went 
through the milkhouse door easily.” (Sani-Kool 
bulk coolers go through any standard milkhouse 
door easily) 


“I like the stainless steel, inside and out.” 
(double-durable 18-8 stainless is nonmagnetic, 
wipes clean quickly) 


“Jamesway cooling across the entire bottom of the tank is the quick- 
est available. The refrigeration system runs very little to handle 
cooling.” (high-speed, low-cost cooling) 









“I like those big-curve inside corners.” (sani- 
tary, easy to clean) 


“The agitator is positive, but gentle. Speeds 
cooling . . . there are no motor belts .. . no 
oily gear case.” (it’s a greaseless, nylon-gear, 
direct-drive agitator) 


“I bought my Jamesway tank because I could choose either Ice 
Bank or Direct Expansion cooler from one dealer, without being 
influenced as to which type was best. Jamesway Sani-Kool bulk 
tanks meet all the new, rigid 3-A standards, too.” (175-1000 gal. 
sizes) 


For more information on Jamesway Sani-Kool Bulk Milk Tanks, 
write JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD-IOOC Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 








FIRST IN POWER CHORING 


Jamesway, ffi 
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Hives 


Hives or urticaria develop in do- 
mestic animals and humans. The 
condition can occur any time of 
the year, but is particularly pre- 
valent in summer and fall. Often 
it is seen in show cattle, especially 
milking females. 

Hives are recognized by the pres- 
ence of many wheals or eruptions 
on the neck and body of the ani- 
mal. The elevated areas usually 
are round and well-outlined and 
appear quickly. 

They vary in size from a pea to 
a saucer. They usually are flat 
with a slightly depressed area in 
the center. Most frequently the 
swellings are firm and not painful 
to the touch. 


Cause... 


A variety of circumstances and 
conditions predispose animals to 
hives. The causes may be of either 
internal or external origin. Exter- 
nal hives, for example, may be pro- 
duced from contact with stinging 
nettle, from bites of various in- 
sects, or from exposure to certain 
chemicals or drugs. Examples of 
such external irritants are carbolic 
acid, turpentine, and crude oil. 

Anaphylaxis reactions from _ in- 
ternal origin may occur from ob- 
Stinate constipation, inflammation 
of the bowel, or toxic materials in 
the intestines that may act either 
by way of the blood or nervous 
system. Hives often develop from 


VETERINARY COLUMN 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


~* 
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the use of foreign proteins, par- 
ticularly serums or hormones. 

Some animals are particularly 
sensitive to eating certain plants, 
or react to the presence of internal 
parasites. The level of sensitivity 
seems to vary in each animal. 

Overbagging a heavy -producing 
cow for show or sale often serves 
as a responsible allergen. 


Symptoms and treatment. . . 


Clinical symptoms usually develop 
rapidly. Frequently in severe cases, 
the skin eruptions are preceded by 
general disorders such as high fe- 
ver, loss of appetite, dullness, sali- 
vation, uneasiness, and so forth. 

Enlargements develop anywhere 
on the body but mainly on the 
neck, back, flanks, eyelids, and 
legs. Often the swellings are con- 
fined to the mucous membranes of 
the mouth, nose, eyes, vulva, 
and rectum. 

As a rule, the lesions disappear 
quite rapidly, and rarely is the con- 
dition fatal. In severe cases, treat- 
ment is indicated. 

Itching can be relieved by the 
application of ice packs or ice wa- 
ter. Itching and discomfort also 
can be helped by the application 
of vinegar or suitable anesthetic 
solutions. In severe cases, antihis- 
tamines and espinephrine hydro- 
chloride have been found effective. 

When animals experience difficult 
breathing, veterinarians frequently 
use atropine sulfate or adrenaline. 





SMOKE HARMFUL TO COWS? 


Is cigarette smoke harmful to 
cows when they inhale it? 


Orville, Ohio B.K. 


I know of no research work con- 
cerning the effect of cigarette 
smoke on cows. My opinion is that 
cigarette smoking in the barn is 
not harmful to the animals. The 
real danger, it seems to me, is the 
possibility of fire from careless 
smoking in the barn. 





PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
FOR ACETONEMIA 


Our veterinarian has prescribed 


propylene for acetonemia when-~ 


ever we have a case of it. We 
have bought it from him at about 
$8 a gallon and have been well 
satisfied with it. 

We have heard that many of the 
large breeding establishments feed 
it regularly to increase production. 
Is this correct? 

We know of one large Holstein 
establishment that buys it in such 
large quantities that they pay be- 
tween $3 and $4 a gallon. Where 
could we buy it at a more reason- 
able price than $87 


LaFayette, New York J.B.M. 


I believe the product you are in- 
quiring about is propylene glycol. 
Propylene glycol is a _ relatively 
satisfactory corrective agent for ke- 
tosis, particularly when adminis- 
tered as subsequent treatment to 
intravenous dextrous. 

Possibly if your veterinarian can 
purchase propylene glycol in large 
quantities, the cost can be reduced. 
Suggest you discuss the matter 
with your veterinarian. 

I would question an increase in 
production from the use of propy- 


lene glycol. More than likely the 
increase in production is brought 
about by heavier grain feeding, or 
more and better roughage, or both. 
It is important that the ration is 
increased in amount and quality, if 
possible, as the cow begins to eat 
and milk production rises. 





TREATING BURNED BACK 


Recently I purchased a_ regis- 
tered Holstein bull that had been 
in a barn fire. His back was 
burned severely over half way down 
and is in very poor condition, 

What are your recommenda- 
tions for something I might use to 
heal this back, and will hair ever 
grow back on it? 


Hope, Ind. M.J.E. 


In your letter you state the 
back of the bull that was burned 
in the fire is in very poor con- 
dition. This does not accurately 
describe the condition of the bull’s 
back and for that reason it is 
difficult to recommend treatment. 

It is my suggestion you con- 
tact your veterinarian and follow 
his recommendations. Systemic as 
well as local treatment of the 
lesions may be necessary. 

If the damage is not great, 
washing the area with a mild 
medicated soap and rinsing with 
large quantities of physiological 
saline solution may be helpful 
This may be followed by covering 
with a wet cloth that is kept 
moist. Physiological salt, or thio- 
sulphate solutions are suitable for 
this purpose. Petroleum jelly 
(vaseline) or antibiotic ointments 
also are helpful. 

If the wound is_ unprotected, 
covering with scarlet red or other 
fly repellent oil will help keep 
flies away and prevent reinfection 
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these Terramycin’ Tablets _ 
with extra vitamins, 


: and this FREE balling gun. 
: , _ SRALLING < EEO! a WR a 


TERRAMYCIN 
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A/D SCOURS TABLETS 


FOR CALVES, CATTLE, PIGS, HOGS, LAMBS, SHEEP, FOALS / 


—o ett i in Pa ta een 





Here’s powerful help against scours troubles: Terramycin Scour Tablets 
plus this valuable balling gun. Makes it so much easier to protect calves, 
That’s not all. Terramycin Scours Tablets also have Vitamins A and D 
and niacinamide—important nutrients calves need to get off to a good start. 
Give Terramycin Scours Tablets right after birth. Helps head off scours 
and respiratory troubles. Treat for two or three days or as needed. 

Trouble shooters? You bet! And not just when calves are born. Use 
Terramycin Tablets anytime scours or respiratory troubles threaten. The 
balling gun comes free when you buy the special package pictured. You 
get em at your animal health supplier’s. 

j Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Science for the world’s well-beingrs 












































"Fhex-O- Glass has made our porch 
a Year HOUMA, Rivahle noom. 
The children Love i: 


- “Here’s an inside view of our large screened porch. If you 
We couldn’t see the snow outside, you’d think it was taken in 


4 ew summer. What doesn’t show is the crystal-clear Flex-O-Glass 
“al tacked over our screens—an invisible barrier between our home 


Easy To Do... Inexpensive Too! 









and winter. This is the second year we have used the same 
Flex-O-Glass. We expect it to last at least two years more. That 
means it will cost us only about $15 a year to protect the rest of 
the house against drafts. We can leave our furniture on the porch 
the entire year and provide a warm, protected play area for the 
children. If you would like to use this letter to tell other home 
owners how much they’re missing by not using 
your wonderful Flex-O-Glass to protect 


their homes against winter weather, eo cheapest investment 
inter comfort we've ever 


a ene 


you have my enthusiastic approval.” ¢ mgd.” says L. D. Highie 


“The f 
the Rey 


br - : 
yyy @ winter ‘blizzardway” to put up 


nal 


had been 


says Mrs. K. 


of Warp’s clear Fiex-0-Gi 
ass we t 
eezeway keep out cold, ar oa 
warm extra Foom. | tell my friends that 





winter cold outside where it belongs.” 


e 


Our living-room.was wormer thantit ever 


- Such a relief not to have 


any more cold drafts on the floor,” 


Klemp (Farm Wife) 


“Oy : 
t farm home is on a hill and gets the full blast of winte 








R oe , 
4 THERE IS ONLY “¢ win 
' . d. Last winter we Covered the 
front doo 
ee smeans TACK ONE FLEX-0-GLass We're go aol on Fes hea ets mich eae fo heat 
{ix \ y . j . } 
AS rt ~ On Atm Made By Warp Bros. Chicago 51 = front porch with it ths wate “Nes Seer Gar 
ns YX “ SECURELY ie Werld s Largest Producers of : cher last year. With Flex-0-Glass tacked ~~ er~ 
— Plastic Wi 5 an extra room and double Fad 
i¢ Window Materials—sSince 1924 the house.” (Te rr the Tx 1 the rest of 
of entire porch require only 
Genuine Flex-0-Giass, costing only $13.92) 





> FLex.O. 
anf EX-O-GLASs AT Your LOCAL HARDWARE oR 





r 
ake This Ad To Your Local Dealer To Be 


Sure You Get The Genuine FLEX-O-Giass 








LUMBER DEALERS 







